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“NEWS OF THE WE. 

0 E WEEK 
Ir appears to us that it would be a great aid to Government if 
common sense were introduced as the guiding rule in the practice 
of the law, at all events when conducted by the officers of the 
Crown; because common sense is a stable rule, whereas the rule 
unknown which is now observed betrays the Government, by its 
legal representatives, into endless scrapes. In the Irish Courts, 
the master rule of practice seems to be, to grasp at every possible 
advantage, just or unjust, generous or mean; and that rule ap- 





pears likely to frustrate all that has been done in the Clonmel | 


trials. Ostensibly, the question brought before the Court was, 
whether certain persons accused had or had not been engaged in 
rebellion: that was the issue upon which the interests of the 
country required a decision; but in the sequel the lawyers have 
quite set it aside and rendered it subordinate to another,— 
namely, whether Mr. Attorney-General or Mr. Whiteside, Mr. 
Solicitor-General or Mr. Butt, is the more dexterous in technical 
shi‘ts. The fate of the prisoners will now hang, not, as it ought, 
upen their own conduct, but upon the comparative dexterity of 
those sharp practitioners. Divers “points” are reserved; but 
two are reckoned certain to turn in favour of the prisoners. One 
is the time at which the prisoners were allowed lists of the wit- 
nesses: by the English rule, they should have had the lists ten 
days before trial; but an idea prevailed with the Law-officers of 
the Crown in Ireland that no such lists need be furnished before 
the actual trial, and on that ideathey acted. Now, what was the 
value of the advantage taken in refusing the fullest notice, even 
if it had not been the usage? Forms of law are most valuable 
for the defence of the subject; the Crown can always afford 
to rest the issue on the merits, waiving technical rules that ope- 
rate in its own favour; but especially is that the case where 
the issue of the trial determines some great question of national 
polity. 
on one of the counts that was ultimately withdrawn. 
Irish Law-officers, proceeding upon the principle of extend- 
ing their toils round the prisoner in every direction, frame 
indictments of immense sweep. It is not to be denied that 
sounder views of policy crept over the managers as the late 
trials proceeded, and that better spirit, probably, dictated 
the withdrawal of a redundant and excessive form of the accu- 
sation; though another motive also was suspected—the wish to 
evade a writ of error. But whatever the usage of the Irish Courts, 
we do not hesitate to say that this fishing mode of instituting a 
prosecution disgraces a national government. 
which the prisoners were guilty was perfectly plain; the form for 
alleging that offence ought to have been defined, at the very out- 
Set, as strictly as possible, so that the accused should be called to 
account for that specific offence and for nothing else: if the course 
of proceeding had been determined according to that rule of com- 
mon sense, justice, and sound policy, there would have been no 
occasion to shift the ground or to flinch from a firm exaction 
ef a decision on the precise issue. To prefer a charge which 





Another point reserved is the admission of toy od 
The 











The offence of | 


is afterwards withdrawn, to mix up evidence of that charge | 


with the evidence of a less cogent charge, and to send 
the minor charge to the Jury with the mixed evidence, 
8 surely an infraction of justice, sense, and workmanlike 


| 
| 
| 
| 


decorum; and the bunglers who put the Jury in that false | 


position deserve 


the disgrace of failure. But when 
Law-officers of the fi 


Crown fail in such a case and in such a man- 


the | 


accused persons wrongfully tried cannot have redress without 
purchasing permission of the prosecuting counsel! The waiving 
of the right in the case of O’Donohoe, a poor man, shows how 
unjustly the rule must operate: if it was morally necessary to 
spare O’Donohoe, his companions were robbed. 


The ludicrous failure of State prosecution is a stale incident in 
Ireland, and so are the other incidents of the week,—the revival 
of Ribandism here and there; and the uprearing of Orangeism, 
red-hot, with all its pristine bigotry. A public meeting in Ulster 
proclaims the renewal of the “ Protestant” crusade ; and the An- 
glican Bishop of Dromore improves an anniversary to fan the 
flame of discord as lustily as John of Tuam does on the other side. 
As the Spanish tauridor waves a red rag in the face of the bull 
to excite his rage and furnish the better sport, so the Protestant 
Bishop in the land of Catholicity and Repeal calls for a solemn 
celebration of the Fifth of November ! 





While the immediate fate of Vienna hangs upon the fortunes 
of war, with dark fears for the capital, no longer gay, new dis- 
closures impart a curious aspect to the future of Austria. 

The combined Imperial forces under the chief command of 
Prince Windischgratz—a brave, able, and magnanimous com- 
mander—hem in Vienna, cut off its communications with the 
country, and threaten to reduce it by the joint force of starvation 
and bombardment. From the condition of the district, the news 
despatched is neither connected nor complete, and the progress of 
the attack remains in uncertainty. A report that the Hungarians 
had after all come up, and fallen upon the rear of the Imperial 
armies, also needs confirmation. 

That Vienna, if it could hold out, would have the aid of the 
Magyars, is rendered more probable by a recent declaration 
from Jellachich, the semi-independent partisan, whose support 
is so essential to the Imperial cause. Replying to the leaders 
of the Sclave movement in Bohemia who invite his support, 
Jellachich proclaims that he is acting primarily in the inte- 
rests of the Sclavonians. He says that he supports the Em- 
peror because he considers Imperial Austria necessary to the ele- 
vation of the Sclavonians; and that he would restore Vienna to the 
Emperor in order toconsummate his own victory over the Magyars, 
The simplicity and frankness of this avowal are characteristic of 
the chivalrous Croat; but it tends to place the Emperor in direct 
antagonism to his German subjects, and thus to restore the alli- 
ance between the Germans and the bold Magyars. It simplifies 
the quarrel, by reducing the conflicting parties to two sides—the 
Emperor and the Sclavonians on the one part, the Germans and 
the Hungarians on the other. 





France, England apparently concurring, has taken up a new 
position between the King of Naples and his Sicilian subjects: 
the Sicilians are to be shielded from any vindictive measures on 
the part of the King, but the reunion of the island to Naples 
will not be impeded. It is not to be supposed that Naples will 
refuse to accept the terms thus suggested; and Sicily will regain 
the constitution of 1812, ratified by a Bourbon oath. 

But this settlement can hardly be deemed final, It seems im- 
possible to expect either that Sicily should settle down to content 
on the faith of a Bourbon pledge, or that a Bourbon should per- 
severe in earning the onsiilenes of his subjects by straightforward 
and honest conduct. The ultimate fate of Naples will be go- 
verned by the ultimate fate of the Austrian rule in Northern 
Italy. The Bourbon family of Naples will never forget its trick 
of leaning on the support of Austria, and must continue to rule 
its subjects as the voluntary vassal of the Empire. If the 
luxurious natives of the Vesuvian bay, therefore, do continue to 
accept Ferdinand and his policy, the Calabrians and Sicilians 
will not cease to consult their own lotin the eventful horoscope 
of Upper Italy. 





New troubles disturb the British sway in India. The insurrec- 
tion at Moultan, of which Lieutenant Edwardes seemed to have 
got the upper hand, has swelled to larger proportions in the pre- 
sence of General Whish’s army: that which was kept in check 
by a subaltern bursts all bounds when a general officer is turned 
on; and where the lieutenant carried everything before him, 
single-handed, the well-equipped genera! is only too glad to carry 
himself off again and send for help. This paradoxical sequel to 
the brilliant and irregular exploits of the younger ofhcer is 


ner, the national interests intrusted to their keeping are betrayed. | thoroughly explained by the facts of the case; and although 


It Seems that when a writ of error is allowed, a fee of fifteen 
guineas is paid to the Attorney-General. Now, if the writ is 
allowed, it must be because justice requires it; but the acceptance 
of the fee literally converts the transaction into the sale of justice : 
[Latest Epirion.] 


| 


' 


Another technical absurdity exhibits the faulty state of practice. | something remains untold which is necessary to fill up the ac- 


count, we believe that conclusions based upon the prominent facts 
already known will prove to be tolerably cerrect. 

The actual state of the Sikh territory at the date of the present 
accounts may be described thus. The Native Government iu La- 
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hore remains under English hold; it seems unable, perhaps 
unwilling, to shake that hold ; but it proves to be no reliable 
means of maintaining English control through Native in- 
strumentality over the nominally subject province. At the three 
extremes of the great triangle having Lahore for its centre, a 
spirit of contumacious treachery is established in open rebellion. 
owards Peshawur in the North-west, the Hazareh people are in 
revolt. It is the same at Noorpur in the North-east; and at Jum- 
moo, in the same quarter, Gholab Singh is suspected of secretly 
favouring the rebels. At Moultan, in the South, General Whish 
and his army have been repulsed in the attempt to take the city ; 
@ reverse partly but very inadequately ascribed to the defection 
of Shere Singh with 5,000 Sikh allies. Every corner, therefore, 
< the triangular region of the Five Rivers is in a rebellious con- 
ition. 

There is but one solution of this untoward turn of affairs— 
insufficiency of means to the proposed end. We have the capa- 
city, moral and material, to possess the allegiance of the Sikhs by 
keeping them aware of our overwhelming power ; but we falter in 
the application of our resources, for no other reason, apparently, 
but that universal tendency of the English mind which prefers 
economy in the use of resources, to the amplitude that makes suc- 
cess a certainty. We are now suffering in the Punjaub the ine- 
Vitable consequence of that foible—a greater cost in bringing up 
arrears than would have been needed for success at the outset of 
the enterprise. While Edwardes pursued his chivalrous and pre- 
cipitate career, its very precipitancy and audacity sufficed to main- 
tain his mastery over the barbaric mind of his Native fol- 
lowers. The more deliberate expedition of Whish demanded 
other elements of success: he should have been rapid, though 
deliberate—and he was slow; he should have known the grouud 
he had to traverse, the force he had to encounter, the town 
he had to take—such knowledge was to have been bought or 
caught flying ; but, not providing himself with it, every water- 
course in a district like Holland, every fresh band of the enemy, 
every wall, was a surprise; and regularly-prepared approaches 
were defeated by a series of misconceptions. Even the defection 
of Shere Singh was probably as much an effect as a cause: the 
barbarian, who would have followed Edwardes spell-bound by 
the prestige of success, hesitated to remain with a halting chief 
who could not keep up with his own victory. 

But not to be too severe on General Whish, let us allow that 
the inefficiency of his advance is covered by the insufficiency of 
the whole British policy in the Punjaub: we have taken half 
possession of the territory, and half convinced the Sikhs that our 
power is not to be shaken off, that our conquest is final. 





The Court. 
Tue Queen held a Privy Council at Windsor Castle on Tuesday after- 
noon. Most of the Ministers attended. The prorogation of Parliament 
was settled. 

On Saturday, her Majesty went with Prince Albert to Claremont, and 
visited the Count and Countess de Neuilly. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon were visiters at the Castle from 
Monday till Wednesday. The Earl of Auckland arrived on a visit on 
Thursday. 

Prince Albert came to town on Wednesday, and presided at a Council 
of the Dutchy of Cornwall. 


The Metropolis. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Wednesday, for the despatch of business. 
Aldermen Sidney raised a discussion on the state of the prisons within the 
City jurisdiction — 

They are lamentably defective in point of room; and in consequence there is the 
most extraordinary laxity of discipline. In the Borough Compter, but one fe- 
male warden is allotted to twenty prisoners, while one is allotted to every eleven 
in Coldbath-fields Prison. Whitecross Street Prison is infinitely more like a 
tea-garden or an extensive tavern than a gaol. Visiters innumerable are ad- 
mitted; and there they sit, men and women, smoking, drinking, and carousing 
with the prisoners, upon the property of the unfortunate creditors. In justice to 
the latter, as well as for the moral benefit of the prisoners, the regulations ought 
to be more stringent. (“ Hear, hear!”) 

On the motion of Alderman Sidney, seconded by Alderman Challis, the 
subject was referred to a Committee. 

The Commissioners of Sewers held a meeting in Guildhall on Tuesday; 
Deputy Peacock in the chair. Mr. Simon, the City Officer of Health, 
reported, that, with the official sanction and directions of the Commissioners, 
he was endeavouring to organize a system of weekly reports by the ten 
surgeons of the Poor-law districts, and by the officers of workhouses, 
prisons, and other public institutions. The paper was warmly approved, 
and was referred to a Sub-Committee, in order to be acted on. 

The Governors of the Eastern Dispensary held a special general meeting 
on Tuesday, to receive Dr. Southwood Smith's resignation of office as 
Physician to the charity, held by him for nearly a quarter of a century. 
In his letter of leave-taking, the Doctor said— 

“ T have the satisfaction of leaving the institution with more than double the 
patients that were relieved by it when I first became connected with it. It was 
chiefly in the field of labour which your institution opened to me that I perceived 
the full extent to which the causes of excessive sickness and premature mortality 
that oppress the poorer classes are removeable by proper public sanatory regula- 
tions; and, being now placed in a position in which I can assist in promoting 
measures of prevention, I trust I may benefit the poor more effectually than I have 
ever yet been able to do by my efforts to cure or alleviate their diseases.” 

The Professorship of German in the University of London has become 
vacant, by the resignation of the Reverend Dr. Bialloblotzky. 








A special deputation from the Peace Congress, which sat at Brussels on 
the 20th, 2lst, and 22d September, waited on Lord John Russell, by 
appointment, on Monday. The deputation was headed by M. Visschers, a 
member of the Belgian Government, who presided at the Congress; and was 





eee 

introduced to Lord John by Mr. Ewart, M.P., “the Vice-President of the 
Congress for England.” Mr. Elihu Burritt “ was present as Vice-President of 
the Congress for the United States”; the Reverend Henry Richard ap 

for M. Frangois Bouret, “ Vice-President for France”; and Mr. John Scoble 
appeared for the Baron Suringar, “ Vice-President for Holland.” Lord John 
Russell received the deputation with courtesy, and professions of deep in. 
terest and sympathy. He is reported to have expressed “his ready belief 
that such meetings as those recently held at Brussels might be well caley. 
lated to produce a temper of moderation and kindness amongst the various 
nations of the world; but though to the full extent he admitted the desirg- 
bleness of universal peace, he appeared to doubt whether, in the present 
circumstances of society, and whilst men’s passions remained as they were 
such an end would be easily attainable. The deputation withdrew, much 
gratified with the interview.” 

A meeting of the “ Friends of Peace” was held on Tuesday night, gt 
Exeter Hall, to hear a report of the proceedings of the late “ Peace Con- 
gress at Brussels.” Mr. Charles Hindley, M.P., presided; supported by M. 
Visschers, Mr. Ewart, M.P., Mr. Elihu Burritt, Lord Beresford, Sir w, 
Lawson, and Dr. Bowring, M.P. Before the speaking began, a Nationa] 
Guard, in full uniform and wearing his side-arms, was recognized at the 
back of the platform. He was summoned from his obscurity by the au- 
dience, with goodnatured shouts and laughter at his arms; and, coming 
forward, was announced as M. Jousselin, Deputy of the Procureur of the 
French Republic. Mr. Scoble uarrated the proceedings of the Congress, 

It had adopted resolutions, that the resort to arms for the decision of interna- 
tional disputes is condemned by religion, justice, reason, and the interests of the 
people; that the European Governments should be invited to put arbitration- 
clauses in their treaties; and that a grand Congress should be held for the purpose of 
framing a positive international code. It also urged, on financial grounds, a ge- 
neral and simultaneous disarmament of all nations. Addresses embodying these 
views had been prepared for presentation to the Governments and for publication 
to the people of alt civilia nations. The one addressed to the British Govern. 
ment was presented on Monday to Lord John Russell; who in receiving it ex- 
pressed himself in terms of the deepest interest, and stated that he considered the 
great meeting at Brussels would be a means of promoting moderation and mutual 
kindness among the people of Europe. 

Dr. Bowring, in seconding a motion of compliment to M. Visschers and 
the Vice-Presidents, alluded to the visit of the National Guards— 

He had been much struck by the circumstance, that while we disarm our own 
soldiery when not on duty, such was the confidence in our French brethren that 
they were allowed to walk the streets of the Metropolis with their swords and 
bayonets, and not a word of reproach had been uttered against them. 

M. Visschers and M. Jousselin addressed the meeting, in speeches of 
national sympathy. The former said he felt in the midst of personal 
friends, although speaking in a strange tongue to an audience in a strange 
land. The latter vowed, in English, that the English were “ capital good 
fellows”; that “Frenchmen love them all like brothers”; and that he 
would be an Englishman himself if he were not a Frenchman. Mr. Elihu 
Burritt spoke in a strain of poetical and religious fervour. 

Mr. Joseph Sturge announced future plans. It is intended to have a 
far more effective conference next year—if possible—at Paris. One or two 
prizes, of 2,000 francs, are to be given for the best essay, in French, on the 
means of carrying out the objects of the Congress. An endeavour will be 
made to raise 5,000/. for carrying on the “warfare,” in the next twelve 
months. 

On the morning of the same day a meeting was held at the Hall of 
Commerce in the City, and a Committee was constituted to carry out the 
objects of the Congress. 


A public meeting was held on Wednesday, at the Royal British Institu- 
tion, Gower Street, City Road, for the purpose of hearing explanations by 
Mr. George Thompson, M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, of his Parliamentary 
conduct during the late session. Mr. Thompson reviewed his votes, and 
placed himself in the hands of the meeting, as a Member who had been an 
industrious worker in his duties and a faithful keeper of his pledges. A 
resolution of full confidence was moved by Mr. Scobell, seconded by Mr. 
Brooks, and unanimously passed by the meeting. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, the trial of Mullins the Chartist 
was continued and finished. Witnesses examined for the defence somewhat addi- 
tionally defamed Powell, and somewhat impeached the evidence of the other ap 
provers; but no marked success in either respect was attained. The Jury delibe 
rated an hour and a half, and found the prisoner “ Guilty,” but strongly recom- 
mended him to mercy on account of his youth. After the verdict, Mr. Parry, the 
prisoner’s counsel, requested liberty to offer evidence of his character; alleging 
that the course of giving such evidence after verdict was not unusual in cases 
of ordinary felony. The Judges after deliberation consented. Dr. Kingston, 
physician of the Westininster Hospital, deposed that the prisoner was his clinical 
clerk for two years, and during that time conducted himself with exemplary mo- 
rality and diligence. Other officers of the same public institution spoke similarly 
in his favour. On Monday, Mr. Justice Maule passed the sentence oi transporta- 
tion for life. 

At the New Court, on Saturday, Arthur Pead, cattle-salesman, a person of gen- 
tlemanly appearance, was brought up to receive judgment for cattle-stealing, after 
conviction on the Thursday. Some oxen and sheep had been driven, by & man 
not yet arrested, from a field in Plaistow to Islington; and the prisoner had them 
slaughtered and sold them as his own. Evidence was given that the prisoner was 
a man of respectable family and connexions, and that be had borne a high cha- 
racter till this offence. The Recorder sentenced him to be transported for seven 
years. , 
On Saturday, Thomas Jones was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour, for the manslaughter of Susan Coollidge; he having driven & cart 
along the Whitechapel Road at an excessive speed, by which the deceased was 
knocked down. ' 

On Monday, the two women Lindfield and Dryden, and Richard Orpin, were 
tried on the charge of having wilfully murdered Eliza Wilson: it was alleged, that 
Miss Wilson had died from the effects of measures adopted by the women, with 
the cognizance of Orpin, to bring about the miscarriage of the deceased. po 
young woman's dying statement of the purpose for which Orpin sent her to t 0 
women, and of Lindfield’s proceedings, was the chief evidence against the pate 
for the other evidence was very inconclusive—nothing at all to prove the — 
destruction of the woman; and a surgeon admitted that the cause of deat 
might have been the result of accident while the midwife Lindfield was perform- 
ing a legitimate function of her calling. Mr. Parry thought it unnecsssary *° 
make any defence for Orpin. Dryden said she had nothing more to urge than she 
had told the Magistrate—that she had merely administered proper medicines. 
Mr. Ballantine, for Lindfield, pleaded that as tlie charge rested only on the dying 
declaration of Wilson, it was a dangerous kind of evidence on which to place im- 
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“ait reliance; amd he suggested that death was the result of accident. The 
- soon returned a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 

‘Two other indictments against the prisoners were abandoned. The Recorder 
cautioned the women as to their future conduct. 

Emma Beaumont and Mary Anne Fitzgerald were tried for arson, and James 
Fry for aiding and abetting. The particulars of this case have been noticed more 
than once; they were briefly these. Beaumont kept a coffeehouse in Long Acre; 

was her sweetheart, and Fitzgerald her servant; Beaumont was in difficul- 
ties; she was insured for 4002; a fire occurred, and a large sum was claimed 
the insurance-office. It was alleged that the fire was wilful, and that hardly 
any property had been destroyed. The chief witness against the female prisoners 
ph ae Bagster, a porter in Covent Garden Market, who had lodged at the 
coffeehouse. He declared that Beaumont had offered him money to fire the house, 
in order that the insurance -mone might be obtained, with which Beaumont and 
i : Bagster at first appeared to assent: a large quantity of pro- 
was gradually removed from the place; Bagster received some money, and 
more was left one night when he was to set fire to the house in Beaumont’s ab- 
gence; he pocketed the money, but told Fitzgerald he would have nothing to do 
with the arson: he left the place. Fitzgerald met him subsequently in the street, | 
and told him that she was going to do the job, for 201; and after the | 
fire, this woman avowed to him that she had caused it. On other oc- | 
casons, however, she contradicted this: Fry had advised that combus- 
tibles should be arranged, and the flames burst out while Fitzgerald 
was in bed. Cross-examination did not shake this witness's evidence or 
damage his character. After more witnesses had been examined, Fitz- 
rald's confession to the Magistrate was produced. Mr. Justice Wight- 
man directed an acquittal of Fry, as the testimony against him was merely 
that of the other prisoners. After hearing counsel for the women, the Jury re- 
tired, and returned in half an hour with a verdict of “Guilty.” The Judge | 
sentenced Beaumont to be transported for fifteen years; but Fitzgerald's term, as 
she appeared to have been a tool of her mistress, was only seven years. 

Five Post-office letter-carriers, who had been convicted during this session of 
stealing money-letters, were severally sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

On Tuesday, Shea and his wife, an Irish couple, were convicted of a most sa- 
vage attack on Mary Cox, their landlady, whom they beat on the head with ham- 
mers and otherwise maltreated; serving the woman's husband in the same way, 
and kicking him, when he came to his wife’s assistance. Shea nailed up the door | 
that he might not be stopped in his murderous pastime; and when an entrance | 
was forced, the room “ looked like a slaughter house.” The gentle pair were sur- 
prised to find that they were to be severely dealt with; Shea to be transported for | 
ten years, and his wife to be kept to hard labour in prison for two. 

Wynn, a young Irishman, was convicted of attempting to fire a pistol at a 
City policeman: the pistol did not explode, but it was loaded with powder and 





ened a very wide extension. The extent of the actual damage is estimated at 


At Lambeth Police Court, on Saturday, Mr. Samuel Smith Mecklenberg was 
charged with wilfully causing the fire by which the brewery was burned down. 
Mr. Mecklenberg was the confidential clerk of the establishment till very lately, 
when he left the place with a good character. But after he went, it was found 
that his accounts were irregular, and he was summoned by his late employers to 
explain apparent embezalements of some 1001. An interview with him on the 
evening of wy | ended in his engaging to return with adequate explanations 
next day; but the fire broke out on Friday night, in the counting-house; and 
evidence of the prisoner’s proceedings during Friday evening countenance a pre- 
sumption that he got access to the brewery and raised the fire in hopes to 
destroy the account-books containing the evidence of his embezzlements. He was 
remanded for a week. 





The Provinces. 


A requisition, signed by 187 electors of King’s Lynn, has been addressed 
to the Honourable Edward Henry Stanley, inviting him to become a can- 
didate for the vacant representation of that borough. Mr. Stanley is now 
in America, on a tour of pleasure and political education; but his father, 
Lord Stanley, has “ ventured in his name gratefully to accept the honour.” 
Lord Stanley confidently believes that his son’s opinions coincide in all 
essential points with his own; and that, if elected, Mr. Stanley will “ show 
his sense of the confidence reposed in him, by emulating the sedulous 
attention to public business, and anxiety to promote the local interests of 
his constituents, which emisently distinguished him whom you have lost.” 


We announced last week, by a quotation from the Morning Chronicle 
the probability that important modifications in the routine of University 
education would be made at Cambridge this week. 

On the 16th October, the Vice-Chancellor reissued a report prepared in 
April last by the Syndicate appointed to consider “ whether it is expedient 
to afford greater encouragement to pursuit of those studies for the cultiva- 


| tion of which professorships have been founded in the University; and if 
| so, by what means that object may be bet accomplished.” 


The Syndicate 
had reported in favour of change. “While admitting the superiority of 
the study of mathematics and classics over all others as the basis of general 
education, and acknowledging therefore the wisdom of adhering to our 
present system in its main features,” they were nevertheless of opinion 


| that much good would result from affording greater encouragement to the 


two bullets. The motive for the intended assassination was quite unfathomable; | 


and the fellow said nothing in defence. He was sentenced to ten years’ transpor- | 

On Weduesday, the nine men charged with mutiny on board the Lion steamer 
at Harlingen were put on their trial. The particulars were given a few weeks 
since. The case broke down in limine: the master of the vessel not having en- 
gaged the men according to forms fixed by act of Parliament, they were not ob- 
noxious to a charge of mutiny against him—he had no legal power over them. A 
verdict of “ Not guilty” was recorded; but the men were held to bail in their own 
recoguizances to answer an indictment for misdemeanour, if it should be deemed 
advisable to press it. 


At Lambeth Police-office, on Monday, Mr. John Darden was charged with 
having been concerned in a robbery of plate and jewels from the house of Mr. 
Pierce, in the Brixton Road. A Mrs. Sneid was in charge of the house; on Sanday, 
she inwautiously left it unprotected, and went to spend the day with Mrs. Durden, 
her niece, in Beresford Street. At the very moment that the party was about to 
sit down to tea, Durden went out, saying he was going to cae ter a man who 
owed him money: Mrs. Sneid was surprised; on Durden’s returning, in about 
twenty minutes, she expressed her apprehensions about the safety of Mr. Pierce's 

roperty, and soon after she and the Durdens hurried off to the Brixton Road. 

he door was found open, and the plate-chest had been rifled, while Mrs. Pierce’s 
jewellery had been taken from her drawers. Mrs. Durden was the only person 
out of the family who knew where the property was kept. The police arrested 
Durden. When asked to account for the time 4 was absent from home, he said 
he had been “ to look after a man who hada writ against him”; but could not say 
who that was, and refused to tell the name of a man who was with the holder of 
the writ. Protesting innocence, Durden was remanded till next day. Charles 
Chappel was then placed in the dock with him. The police had discovered that 
both were gamblers; gaming instruments were found at their houses. It was 
“soon that Durden and Chappel were in a public-house opposite Mr. Pierce's 

jouse for some hours on Sunday, apparently watching. Both were remanded 
for a week. 

Henry Bramall, the polygamist, was reéxamined at the Mansionhouse on 
Tuesday, and committed for trial. All three wives appeared against him. It was 
stated that he had got appointed surgeon to a slip by some kind of fraud with 
respect to a certificate from Apothecaries Hall. 

Edward Martin, the young man who obtained a large sum of money from Mrs. 
Gregory, of Barking, on pretence of securing for her property to which she con- 
=— she was entitled, has been committed by the Clerkenwell Magistrate for 

The congregation at Stepney Old Church have recently suffered much from 
thieves; and last Sunday afternoon three of the “ swell mob” were captured in 
the building. They were produced at the Thames Police-office on Monday. Ed- 
wards had not been seen committing any suspicious act, and he was discharge} ; 
but Hawkins and Davis were less fortunate. Two policemen who had watched 
them saw the fellows try the pockets of several ladies; one wore a smart shoot- 
ing-cout, and the other a taglioni, the front pockets of which had no bottoms, so 
that the thieves would appear to have their hands in their own pockets while they 
were really exploring their neighbours. Hawkins and Davis had been previously 
convicted of thefts. Each was sent to prison for three months, with hard labour, 
_ Early on the morning of the 24th October, Mr. Peter Rogers, an old gentleman 
living at Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, was awakened by a noise in his bedroom; 
he discovered a man in a cloak, who made a threatening exclamation; Mr. Rogers 
Tose and grappled with him, but was worsted. the man escaping, and locking the 
door. It was found that the burglar had broken into the house at the rear, and 
that several sums of money had been stolen. One Lacey, who had lived with Mr. 

rs for a month as footman, but was then discharged on suspicion of theft, 
Was arrested for the burglary. He was brought up before the Marylebone Magis- 
trate on Monday. Mr. Rogers declared that he knew he was the thief from the 
Sound of his voice; but nothing was found at Lacey's lodging to implicate him; 
and two men swore that the accused was in bed at the time of the robbery. The 
istrate discharged him. 

The large brewery at Camberwell Green, belonging to Messrs. Fleming and Co 
Was destroyed by fire, with some adjacent houses, on the night of last Friday. 

he fire was discovered in the counting-house by Mr. Dance, the head clerk of 
the establishment; who was awakened by a stifling smoke, and had much difficulty 
in getting his wife and children safely from the flames. There was an inadequate | 
supply of water, and a high driving wind; so that for some time the fire threat- 


pursuit of various other branches of science and learning, which are daily 
acquiring more importance anda higher estimate in the world, and for 


tation | the teaching of which the University already possesses the necessary means.” 
. | 


| Natural Sciences Tripos.” 


| physiology, chemistry, botany, and geology. 


They therefore recommended, that there be established two new com- 
petitions for honours, by the names “ the Moral Sciences Tripos” and “ the 
The places of the candidates for honours in 
the first to be determined by examination in moral philosophy, political 
economy, modern history, general jurisprudence and the laws of England; 
those in the second, by examination in anatomy, comparative anatomy, 
The examinations for the 
first to commence on the second Monday, and those for the second on the 
sixth Monday, after the general admission_to responsions; to continue for 
four days; and to be open to all students who have kept the exercises 
for the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law or Bachelor of Physic, or who 
have passed the questions entitling to admission “ad respondendum ques 
tioni.” 

In addition, they recommended that candidates for the degree of B.A., or 
honorary M.A., who are not candidates for honours, must before examina- 
tion have attended lectures by the following professors in addition to these 
now required—* The Regius Professor of Laws, Professor of Physic, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, Professor of Chemistry, Professor of Anatomy, 
Professor of Modern History, Professor of Botany, Woodwardian Professor 
of Geology, Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England, Downing Professor of Medi- 
cine, Professor of Mineralogy, Professor of Political Economy.” The first 
examination for honours under either newly-established tripos to take place 
in 1851. 

With practical objects, the Syndicate further suggested the creation of a 
new body, 

- - - - “to encourage attendance at the lectures of the mathematical professors, 
and to secure a correspondence between those lectures and the mathematical exa 

minations of the University; and also a means of communicating to the students 
themselves, from a body of experienced examiners and lecturers, correct views of 
the nature and objects of our mathematical examinations; the Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics, the Plamian Professor of Astronomy, the Lowndean Professor 
of Geometry and Astronomy, and the Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Ex 

perimental Philosophy, together with the Moderators and Examiners for mathe- 
matical honours for the time being, as well as those of the two years immediately 
preceding, be constituted a board of mathematical studies; whose duty it shall be 
to consult together from time to time on all matters relating to the actual state 
of mathematical studies and examinations in the University; and to prepare 
annually and lay before the Vice-Chancellor a report, to be by him published to 
the University in the Lent or Easter term of each year.” 

On Tuesday, a Congregation was held for the purpose of submitting to 
the Senate “graces” confirmatory of these recommendations. Separate 
graces were presented for each regulation, one in respect of each tripos, 
and one in respect of the mathematical board. The votes were as follows. 
On the Moral Sciences Tripos, 94 placets in the Non-Regent House and 
61 in the Regent House; 44 and 39 non-placets. On the Natural 
Sciences Tripos, 89 placets in the Non-Regent House and 60 in the Regent 
House; 47 and 40 non-placets. Oa the Mathematical Board, 97 placets in 
the Non-Regent House and 71 in the Regent House; 38 and 28 non- 
placets. 

All the recommendations were adopted intact. 





The new railway from Reading to Basingstoke, connecting the Great 
Western with the South-western Railway, was opened to the public on 
Wednesday. 


The murdered woman found at Halstead has been identified: the body was that 
of Sarah Freeman, who had separated from her husband and had been travelling 
in the company of a man with whom she lived. But nothing more seems to have 
been discovered as yet. 

On the 24th October, the body of Robert Slater, a tailor of Bradford, was found 
in a brook which runs through the town. It was at first supposed that he had been 
accidentally drowned; but there were suspicious circumstances. The mystery 
was cleared up at the second sitting of the Coroner’s Jury, when Joseph Foster, a 
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woolcember, was brought before *hem: he had confessed to a policeman that he 
threw Slater over a bridge into the stream, at night; for he was tired of his life, 
and wanted to be hanged. Slater was rather the worse for liquor when he was 
murdered. His assassin—a man about thirty years of age—had been for a short 
time in the Army, but discharged with a pension, because he was subject to fits: 
he was frequently out of employment, and was then in a very discontented state 
of mind. He had been implicated in Chartist drillings. The man repeated his 
s —rjaaen to the Jury; and they returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder ” against 
im. 

A fatal accident happened, on Sunday night, on the York and Newcastle Rail- 
way, near the Boldon station. An engine was conveying some workmen to 
Shields; the engine was incautiously stopped at the bridge over the Don, to take 
in water; while thus delayed, a mail-train came up on the same line; the night 
was very thick, and the moving train was dashed into the stationary one: the 
carriage containing the workmen was crushed to pieces. One man was killed on 
the spot, two others died in a few minutes, and the condition of a fourth was con- 
sidered owe the driver of the special engine suffered a fracture of the leg, 
and the other people were all more or less hurt. The passengers in the mail- 
train escaped almost unscathed. It appeared at the first sitting of the inquest, 
on Tuesday, that those in charge of the special train exhibited the greatest want 
of caution: the mail-train seems to have been unthought-of; the driver and fire- 
man, contrary to the rules, were without watches; they had no business to stop at 
the Don bridge; they gave no notice at the stations that they meant to do so; and 
they ought to have known that the mail-train was due. 

An express-train on the North-western line met with an accident, near Weedon, 
on Tuesday morning. ‘The engine and tender got off the line, broke away 
from the carriages, and fell over an embankment: the driver and stoker jumped 
off—much scalded. the luggage-van and carriages rushed on past the place 
where the engine had fallen, and then the van and three carriages also fell down 
the embankment: the two remaining carriages kept on the rails. The van 
rested sideways in a thick plantation of trees, presenting a barrier on which the 
three carriages rested; and they were thus prevented from turning topsy-turvey. 
Several passengers were hurt, but not dangerously. 

On Thursday morning last, about four o'clock, the three powder-mills at Sedge- 
wick, near Kendal, were totally destroyed by an explosion. The report was heard 
at a distance of forty miles, and mistaken for thunder. Fortunately, no person 
was present; so that no lives were lost. The mills were the property of ene. 
Wakefield, of Kendal.—Lancaster Gazette. 


IRELAND. 


It is stated that the Treasury department at Dublin Castle is to be bro- 
ken up, and a few clerks only retained to act under the head department 
in London. 

The Evening Packet has reason to believe that it is in contemplation to 
abolish the Equity jurisdiction of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, and 
to transfer the Equity business to the Court of Chancery. 

“Should the contemplated measure be carried into effect, it will involve the 
necessity of the creation of a Vice-Chancellor's Court, and an increase in the 
number of the Masters in Chancery. As a measure of economy, the proposition 
has, we believe, been brought under the consideration of the Treasury authorities, 
and has met with their approbation. Rumour has already selected an eminent 
Equity lawyer, now upon the Exchequer Bench, as likely to be the first occupant 
of the Vice-Chancellor’s seat.” {Mr. Baron Pennefather. ] 





A great meeting of the Belfast Protestant Association was held last | 
week in the Music Hall of that town. The Earl of Roden presided; Sir 
William Verner, Colonel Blacker, Mr. Napier, M.P., Mr. Watson of Brook- 
hill, Mr. Cleland of Rathgeal, and a number of clergymen, were present. 
The proceedings and speeches were of the most extreme “ Protestant” 
tone. Mr. William Blackwood Price, J.P., described the organization of 
the Protestant Operative Society: the clergy and gentry were resolved to 
support it, and it was intended to spread its organization throughout Ul- 
ster. Protestants had too long acted on the defensive, and it was time to 
demand those rights and privileges to which they were entitled. Sir Wil- 
liam Verner complained of the Government treatment of the loyal party; 
owing to the determined opposition of which, a bold and bad faction had | 
been put down and insurrection suppressed. Places and honours, he said, | 
are heaped on those who first fomented and then betrayed revolution; while 
those to whom the country’s safety was really due have but just permission 
to live a little longer. The Reverend T. Millar inveighed against the thral- 
dom of Popery— 

He had no hesitation in saying, that “ in the hands of God, the Orange and the 
Blue, refined, remodelled, and regenerated,” would be the means of spiritually 
emancipating the country. “ The Orange Society is best of all adapted for the 
purpose of affording us the means of defeating rebel threats: it alone could fur- 
nish you with stalwart hearts, with watchmen who sleep or slumber not, and who 
are prepared to sound the tocsin of alarm, and defend and protect you even at the 
sacrifice of their own lives.” 

Resolutions were passed condemning the policy of Government, as one 
of concession towards the Church of Rome, in these points— 

“1. In the establishment of the National Board of Education; 2. In the en- 
dowment of the College of Maynooth; 3. In submitting the statutes of the Queen’s 
College in Ireland to the Pope for his approval; 4. In the threatened endowment 
of the Romish Church in Ireland, by the payment of her priests out of the funds 
of the State. * * * An imperative cilis made upon the Protestants of the 
empire to resist the further progress of such policy, as calculated to sap the foun- 
dations of the State, and bring down the Divine vengeance on the land.” 

Dr. Mant, Bishop of Down, Connor, aud Dromore, has been asked by 
one of his clergy, whether the special service or that of the Sunday should 
be read on the ensuing 5th. The Anglican Bishop replies, that he has 
known proclamation to be made commanding that service to be read, as 
well at the coronation of the good old King George as at those of his suc- 
cessors; and he thinks it ought to continue. This “ Protestant ” reply has 
been published by the Bishop for the information of his clergy. 











The Clonmel Chronicle publishes a letter from Mr. James Morton, the 
local Inspector of Prisons, declaring that there is not one particle of truth | 
in the statement which has been circulated of Mr. Smith O'Brien’s mis- 
conduct in Clonmel Gaol. “No one ever conducted himself with greater 
propriety ” there. 

{The Attorney-General has granted his certificate for the issuing of a | 
writ of error in the cases of Mr. Smith O'Brien and the other Clonmel con- | 
victs. 

“ According to usage,” says the Morning Chronicle, “the agent of each of | 
the prisoners, on depositing the writ of error, has to pay a fee of fifteen guineas 
to the Attorney-General, on attaching his signature. This fee the learned gen- 
tleman has remitted in the case of Mr. P. O'Donohoe; but the other parties, 
Messrs. O'Brien, Meagher, and M‘Myous, have paid the required amount.” 

The argument of the case will take place on the 13th instant. 








| 


The Law-officers of the Crown have suffered a most embarrassing defeat 
in Duffy's case. We stated lately that new bills of indictment against Mr. 
Duffy have been preferred since the discovery of the letter by him in Smith 
O'Brien’s portmanteau. Iu order to avoid the technical point raised jp 
former cases about the disqualification of corporators to sit on the City of 
Dublin Juries, these new bills were preferred before the County Jury. Op 
Friday, the Crown lawyers moved to have the City indictment quashed; 
and, with the consent of Sir Michael O’Loghlen, this course was taken. 
motion was then made to transfer the prisoner from the custody of the City 
gaoler to that of the County gaoler, in order to proceed with the County 
indictments: but it was objected, that there should be ten days’ notice of 
this transfer; and, after argument and a night's deliberation, the Judges 
held that this objection was good. The Attorney-General humbly begged 
to have the Commission adjourned for ten days, that he might repair his 
error: but the Judges thought that would be of no avail; the notice must 
be given before the Commission. Ultimately, the prisoner was sent back 
to prison under this state of things. He cannot be tried on the Count; 
charges, because of the omitted notice; he cannot be tried on the City 
charges, because they are quashed; no new charges in either jurisdiction 
can be preferred this session, as both Grand Juries are discharged; and Mr, 
Butt claims the prisoner's discharge by proclamation at the end of the ses- 
sion, as a prisoner against whom no bill is found! 

Mr. O'Doherty has been tried at Dublin for the third time, under the 
Crown and Government Security Act. 

The trial began on Monday. No additional evidence was offered beyond that 
ge at the last trial; but the Attorney-General contended for a reading of the 
aw somewhat different from that given toa former Jury by the Lord Chief 
Baron. He submitted that the offence did not rest in the composition, but in the 

ublication of the treasonable articles. The case was adjourned till Tuesday. 

n the course of Mr. Butt's speech he diverged considerably into political topics, 
and provoked such criticisms in reply from the Solicitor-General, that the Judges 
were obliged to interfere several times, and rebuke unseemly personalities. Even- 
tually, each counsel apologized to the other for this behaviour. Mr. Butt’s de- 
fence rested on the law of the case. He admitted that his client had published 
sedition, but denied that his acts supported the charge of treasonable conspiracy, 
The lengthened cross-examination, and the squabblings of counsel, protracted 
the case till Wednesday. 

On that day Mr. Justice Crampton summed up. He laid down the disputed 
law with clearness. “Sir Michael Foster said, ‘The overt acts undoubtedly do 
discover the man’s intention.’ It would be monstrous to say that the intention 
could not be established without some evidence extrinsic, and over and beyond 
the publication itself. If there were no other evidence, the publication was evi- 
dence to satisfy the Jury, not only of the publication itself, but also of the in- 
tention imputed. It was a maxim of law that what a man intended to do was to 
be presumed from what he had done. What a man had done or said was 
evidence of what he intended. If he said his intention was different from that 
which the publication would primarily import, then it devolved upon him to 
show that he had a different intention. If the Jury considered that the publica- 
tions, or any of them, had been brought home to the prisoner, and that they 
manifested the intents described in the indictment, or either of them, then the in- 
dictment was sustained. if they were not satisfied on the evidence that the prisoner 
published those articles—if they did not believe that the intents ascribed, or any 
of them, were clearly deducible from those papers or some of them—then the 
Jury ought to acquit the prisoner. The publication fastened the responsibility on 
the actual publisher; and if the prisoner would relieve himself from that respon- 
sibility, he was bound to show he was not criminally responsible because he had 
taken no part in the transaction.” 

The Jury deliberated some hours; and returned once for a copy of the indict- 
ment, and again for the manuscript of the indictment: ultimately they found a 
verdict of * Guilty” on the fifth count, and “ Not guilty” on all the rest. The 
fifth count was the general one for compassing to levy war; and it contained all 
the articles charged as treasonable. 


“ We have heard from one of the curing stations, Killybegs,” says the 
Advocate, “ that the prospects are most cheering. In one week of the early 
part of this month 300 barrels of fish were cured, and during the last week 
30,000 fish were caught and cured at this one station. Whata proof this 
is of what may be done by perseverance!” [The Advocate or Irish Indus- 
trial Journal is a new weekly paper, devoted to fostering the material 
interests and industry of the country: it promises to be a useful organ of 
Irish improvement. It is ably written, well printed, and full of interesting 
matter. ] 

The Dublin Gazette of Tuesday evening contains the names of ninety- 
eight insolvents in the Queen's county, county of Clare, county of Tippe- 
rary, county of Limerick, county of Kerry, and county of Cork; of this 
number sixty-eight are set down as “farmers and yeomen.” On the pre- 
vious Tuesday there were one hundred and thirty-two insolvents; the ma- 
jority of whom were farmers. 


SCOTLAND. 


The vacancy in the Hebrew chair of Edinburgh University has been 
filled up by the election cf Mr. Liston, brother of the late eminent surgeon. 





M‘Wheelan, the murderer of the youth Young, was hanged at Ayr last week 
It was not till the day before his execution that he confessed his guilt. The mans 
life had been “ one continued round of blackguardism.” Though he avowed in- 
fidel opinions, he stood on the scaffold with the rope round his neck for thirty mi- 
nutes in prayer, without giving the signal for death; at length the Magistrates 
made a signal, and he was hanged. 

About seven o'clock on Monday morning, the large sugar-house of Messrs 
Wilson and Sons, in Alston Street, Glasgow—a building seven stories in height— 
fell down with one mighty crash. There were some twenty men on the premises at 
the time, and all were buried in the ruins. Every exertion was made by the au- 
thorities of the city to rescue the sufferers; and gangs of men succeeded each 
other in removing the rubbish, though in peril from the tottering condition of two- 
gable-walls. During the day, five men were got out alive, some of them little 
hurt, others more seriously, though all were expected to recover. At midnight, 
three corpses had been taken out; but there were still eleven people in the ruius: 
one had been spoken with, and there were hopes of saving him, but the fate of 
the others seemed too certain. Meanwhile, the workmen continued their opera- 
tions by torch-light. It is said that the building was very old, and not sub- 
stantial; yet heavy machinery and quantities of sugar had been accumulated in 
the upper stories. The ruins showed that the whole building, with the exception 
of the gable-walls, fell simultaneously; the machinery sinking down as it delibe- 
rately lowered into its present position. 

Early on Tuesday morning, the man who had been spoken with was got out— 
dead: while he was still in the ruins cordials had been administered to him, but 
he gradually sank, apparently from loss of blood caused by a great gash in the 
shoulder. ‘Another man was heard beneath the ruins for some hours; but he too 
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. could be disinterred. On the same morning, a third corpse was 
oe, horribly mutilated that no one present could identify it. 

Two labourers on the North British Railway were killed, last week, while heed- 
lessly walking along the line, by a truck-train’s running over them: they did not 
notice the whistle of the locomotive. 

Kera, a guard on the Edinburgh and Granton Railway, has been thrown from a 
carriage and killed, by striking against an arch: it is ~ that he had risen 
from his seat under the impression that all the bridges had been passed. 

A man employed on the Aberdeen Railway, at the bridge of Dun station, has 
been killed in a singular way: in — two carriages together, he was so in- 
cautious as to put his head between two buffers; the engine moved, and his head 


was crus 





Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—M. Trouvé Chauvel, the new Finance Minister, made his 
débit in the Assembly on Monday, with a budget speech. 

He proclaimed himself a zealous partisan of order, of property, of the invio- 
lability of contracts, of fidelity to all engagements, and of the maintenance of ex- 
isting rights. He thought that the Republic ought not to be satisfied with a mere 

ress. The Monarchy had stopped at no sacrifice to pay the debts of the 
country; the Republic should imitate its example: he therefore announced the im- 
mediate presentation of a project of decree for the integral payment of the 
Treasury Bonds and the deposits in the Savings-Banks. The financial difficulties 
of the country originated in the too great development imparted by the former 
Government to public works, and the simultaneous construction of too many rail- 
road lines. He, however, considered it an imperative duty for the Government 
to open new means of communication ; which, independently of their beneficial re- 
sults for the country, would enable it to employ a greater number of workmen. The 
ordinary resources of the country, if wisely appropriated, would amply suffice for all 
the wants of the Treasury. The deficit on the 31st December would be 271,000,000 
francs; and to cover that, the Treasury would have at its disposal 250,000,000 francs 
of meagre | resources. In 1849, however, the strictest economy would be 
necessary, a8 the extraordinary resources of 1848 would not again be obtainable. 
He thought that the condition of affairs, ye | much improved, would still fur- 
ther improve by the restoration of confidence, the increase in the receipts, and the 
decrease in the expenditure. To attain that end, the Government should pursue 
a firm policy abroad, and an energetic but conciliatory system of administration at 
home; but no change should be introduced into the present mode of taxation, and 
the Assembly should carefully reject all the reforms proposed, at least jor the pre- 
sent. 


An intelligent contributor to the Morning Post, travelling through 
France towards Perpignan, on a Spanish mission for his journal in London, 
records, en passant, his impressions on the question as to who will be the 
first President of the French Republic. His route was through the cities 
and towns in the rich wine districts of the South—Tours, Bordeaux, Agen, 
Toulouse, Carascone, and Narbonne. He quitted Paris with the opinion 
most common there, “ that the chances of Louis Napoleon in the approach- 
ing Presidential contest had almost ceased to be a chance, but that his 
success had become a certainty ”; but, after “ hearing the everlasting topic 
of the election, and the qualities and titles of the candidates for the 
popular suffrage, discussed and canvassed in such diverse localities and by 
all sorts and classes of persons,” he changed his opinion. The popular 
satire and caricature of the day—the printseller's shops, and the ballads 
from the wallets of the itinerant song-venders—first gave him his new im- 


jons— 

“In Paris, the portrait of Louis Napoleon takes foremost place, sometimes as a 
single likeness, and again arranged and grouped amongst the other nephews of 
‘the Man’: at the same time the grim visage of Cavaignac appears, in most cases, 
side by side; leaving M. de Lamartine and the other candidates for hazardous and 
precarious power far in the shade. Now, in the cities and towns I stopped at on 
the way, the case was far different; popularity seemed altered: Louis Bapeieen 
was seldom seen, Cavaignac everywhere; and, 
Bordeaux, and even the portrait of that fierce Paladin of the cause of Carlism in 
Spain, the renowned but dreaded Cabrera, were everywhere exposed for sale.” 

Grave opinion was generally in accordance with these lighter indica- 
tions— 

“Few persons seemed desirous of the advent“of Louis Napoleon to power; all 
agreeing on one point, that, in the present position of France, a chiet of stable 
and formed character, of energy, determination, and military ability, was essen 
tially necessary to take the helm of the State bark to guide and control it in the 
coming storm. Many I found favourabie to the claims of De Lamartine; and in 
fact I should say that, personally, M. de Lamartine has preéminently the esteem 
of the French people: but thinking men fear to trust him; his genius is fully ad- 
mitted, but not his capacity for action.” 

The great problem would be the course taken by the powerful Legitimist 
party. On this point the Morning Post's contributor says— 

“ T have good reason for believing the Legitimists themselves are, as a party, 
= undetermined, or even as to whether they will take part in the contest at all 

hichever candidate has their support must inevitably carry the day before all 
competition; but as the strong probabilities are in favour of their adhering to 
General Cavaignac, it seems to me, so far as I have been enabled to glean from 
the sources I have studied, that General Cavaignac will be returned President, and 
by a most decisive and overwhelming majority.” 

“ As a party, the Orleanists have ceased to exist.” 

Letters from Caen announce that M. Guizot will be returned to the 
French Legislature, as Representative for the department of Calvados, on 
the 19th of November. The Assemblée Nationale says that on his election, 
of which no doubt is expressed, he will present himself in the Assembly. 


Avstria.—The news from Austria is neither full nor very trustworthy. 
Our last accounts ended with the announcement that Prince Windisch- 
griitz had appeared before Vienna, and seized the island of Lobau. He 
has now regularly invested the place with an army of some 100,000 men 
and 140 guns. His chief force extends in a great semicircle round one 
half of Vienna, resting its flanks on the river above and below the city, 
and having his centre in advance of the wooded heights on its North. Pon- 
toon bridges put the army in easy communication with all the points on the 
South; and every road and strong place on that side has been seized, and is 
held by adequate troops. The army of Jellachich faces to the East, and 
holds the Hungarian in check on the banks of the Leitha. 

One of the last chronicled measures of the Dict was its prevailing on 
the Common Council of Vienna to send a deputation to the Emperor, 
urging concession. The Council did this; but with no better success than 
the Diet itself. The Emperor refused a personal interview; and the Mi- 
nister Wessenberg refused the demands preferred; adding, “ All further 
requests respecting the restoration of tranquillity at Vienna must be 
addressed to the Generalissimo of the Army, Windischgriitz, who is fur- 
nished with the requisite full powers.” 

The deputation had hardly returned to Vienna when a messenger 








tting Southward, the Duke of | 





brought to the Diet a parcel of 1,000 proclamation from Prince Windisch- 
griitz “to the Inhabitants of Vienna ”"— 

“Inhabitants of Vienna,” he said, “ your city is stained by deeds of violence 
which fills the breast of every man of honour with horror, It is at this moment 
in the hands of a small but arrogant faction, which shrinks from no deed, how- 
ever disgraceful. Your life and property are given up to the despotism of a hand- 
ful of traitors. Be men; follow the call of duty and of sound sense. You will 
find that I possess both the will and the power to deliver you from their violence, 
and to restore peace and order. By these presents, the city, the suburbs, and the 
environs, are declared in a state of blockade. All the civil authorities are placed 
under the military power; and against every one who transgresses my ordinances 
martial law is proclaimed.” 

The messenger delivered commands that these proclamations should be 
posted through Vienna; he then mysteriously disappeared. The Diet de- 
liberated: it refused to acknowledge Prince Windischgriitz’s commission, 
as having been signed by only one Minister. 

On the 23d came these proposals from Prince Windischgriitz— 

“1. Within forty-eight hours after receipt of this present, the city of Vienna, 
with its faubourgs and neighbourhood, are to surrender; and by detachments the 
inhabitants are to give up their arms at some place appointed for that purpose, 
with the exception of private fire-arms. 

“ 2. The dissolution of all armed corporations, and of the Academical Legion; 
the University to be closed; the President of the Academical Legion and twelve 
students to be made hostages. 

“ 3. Certain individuals, hereafter to be named, are to be given up to me. 

“4. During the state of siege, no journals are to be published; with the ex- 
ception of the Wiener Zeitung, which publishes official notifications. 

“5. All foreigners are to show their certificates of residence; those who have 
no passports are to depart immediately. 

“6. All clubs are closed during the state of siege. 

“7. All persons acting contrary to the above, either by deed or by endeavour- 
ing to excite others to oppose them, or convicted of fomenting conspiracies, or 
found in possession of arms, will be punished according to martial law. 

“ At the expiration of the time above notified, 1 shall take the necessary means 
to bring the city to obedience.” 

The Diet replied with a declaration that these measures were illegal and 
against the constitution. ‘To which the Prince rejoined— 

“My full powers do not extend to a negotiation with the Diet, which I recog- 
nize only as a Constitutive Assembly. The Minister, Kraus, is considered a pri- 
soner. The only legal authority which I recognize in Vienna is the Communal 
Council, and this is subordiuate tome. I give the Diet twenty-four hours to con- 
sider of it.” 

Deputations hastened backwards and forwards in negotiation with the 
Generalissimo, down to the 25th, without effect. This is the last date to 
which we have news from within Vienna. At that time the population 
were perfectly ready for fighting, and Messenhauser had put the city in as 
good a position of defence as possible. The streets were placarded with an 
address from him, saying— 

“ All hopes of a peaceful solution are not at an end; but every inhabitant, 
from old to young, must be on his guard. I now for the first time commence the 
most important portion of my duty, which is to place Vienna in a state of de- 
fence. Follow the example of the brave inhabitants of Buda Pesth. Let every 
soul—men, women, and children—labour night and day in erecting barricades and 
intrenchments.” 

The accounts of what happened outside Vienna are later, but they are 
uncertain. The Berlin Deutsche Reforme of the 30th October had a tele- 
graphic announcement that the cannonading commenced on the 28th. 


| “ Already on the 27th some bombs had been thrown into the suburbs, and 


had set some houses on fire. All then became quiet, until the 28th; 
when, the disarming not having taken place, the bombardment commenced 
in the morning.” ‘The same paper had a letter from Breslau of the 29th, 
which said—* The employés on the Vienna railway have brought a copy 
of the following telegraphic despatch, forwarded yesterday through Olimiitz.” 

“ General Wias to the Minister Von Wessenberg in Olmiitz. 

“ Yesterday (the 28th) at eleven a.m. Windischgritz began the attack on all 
sides. The Schoenhals battalion, which stormed the first barricade, situated at 
the entrance of the Jagerzeil, and defended by twelve pieces of —’ has been 
totally destroyed. Later in the day, the barricade was taken by the Jager corps 
and the grenadiers. The troops have penetrated as far as the Karls Theatre. 
The Louisenstrasse and Franz-Allee suburbs are in flames. The leaders of the 
students have fled.” 

Other accounts are said to confirm these accounts of the attack; but 
they state that the operations are confined to the suburbs, and are not a 
bombardment of the city itself. 

The intelligence from Olmiitz and Prague indicates a still greater ten- 
dency in the Imperial counsels to side with the Sclavonic elements of the 
Empire. On the 20th October, the Emperor proclaimed the removal of 
the place of sitting for the Austrian Diet, from Vienna tothe city of Krem- 
sir; and summoned all its members to meet at the latter place on the 15th 
November, in order to proceed instanter in the mighty work of perfecting 
the constitution. 

On the 25th, the Bohemian members of the Diet, Palacky and Pinkas, 
went to Olmiitz and saw the Emperor: they carried with them a declaration 
of the whole of the Bohemian members, to the eflect that it was their de- 
termination not to return to Vienna, and that they would not be answer- 
able for anything that might happen in Bohemia should the Emperor re- 
fuse to transfer the seat of the Diet from Vienna to another city. The Em- 
peror received the deputation graciously, and referred them to his procla- 
mation above mentioned. He stated, however, that he did not resign 
the hope that it might yet be possible to lead back his capital to peace 
without extreme measures. He wrote also an autograph letter to the 
Vice-President Wogkrowrky, expressing delight at the affectionate loyalty 
of his Moravian people; a loyalty which was hereditary and ancient. He 
also gave this pledge— 

“ May the Representatives of Moravia trust my Imperial word, with which I 
hereby reiterate to them the maintenance of their liberties already sanctioned by 
me, and assure them of my Imperial favour.” 

The Diplomatic Corps has quitted the city of Vienna. The English 
Ambassador was delayed the longest, and had great difficulty in passing 
the line. To effect this, he was obliged to go in person to the State Chan- 
cery, and thence to the commander. ‘The French Ambassador is gone to 
Hitzing, near Schinbrun. 

The following letter has been addressed by the Ban Jellachich to his 
“Sclavonic brethren in Bohemia”: it was read with acclamatious at ths 
sitting of the Prague Slovanska Lips Union, on the 25th October. 

“Beloved Companions and dear Brthren—My proceedings hitherto testify 
what I aim at, and what I desire. Inspired as 1 am with affection for Sclavoni- 
anism, I am neverthless perfectly persuaded that Sclavonianism is the strongest 
prop of Austria; but that Austria also is an inevitable stipulation for the integrity 
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of Sclavonianism. Therefore it was my duty, as a faithful and sincere Sclavonian, 
to oppose in Pesth the Anti-Austrian party which hostilely rose against Sclavoni- 
apism. 

“ But as I approached Pesth, that nest of the Magyar aristocracy, our common 
enemies arose; and had they conquered in Vienna, my victory in Pesth would 
bave been incomplete, and the main stay of our enemies would have been Vienna. 

“ Therefore 1 turned, with the whole of my army, to Vienna, in order to chas- 
tise the enemies of Sclavonianism in Austria’s capital. Inexpressibly great was 
my joy when I saw that my brethren in Bohemia, through convictions which had 
been strengthened by the departure of the delegates, unfurled their victorious 
bunner before Vienna, for the purpose of offering me and my army the right hand 
of fellowship, and of thus conquering as heroes or dying with honour. 

“ I was led solely by the conviction that I was approaching Vienna against the 
eneiny of Sclavonianism ; and | cherish the hope that you not only understand my 
actions but will support them. Receive my greeting. 

“Given at the head-quarters of the Croatic-Sclavonian army at Zwolfaxingen. 

“ Oct. 22, 1848. JELLACHICH, Ban.” 

Field-Marshal Radetzky has addressed the soldiers of the garrison at 
Vieuua with a proclamation remarkable for its vigorous eloquence. 

He addressed them not as a commander, but “as the oldest soldier in the 
Austrian army.” “ Unheard-of events have taken place under your eyes. Aus- 
tria’s spotless banner has been tarnished by treason and blood. Your Emperor 
has been com a second time to fly from his capital. The War Minister, 
Master-General of the Ordnance, Count Latour, has been barbarously, scanda- 
lously murdered, and his corpse dishonoured. A brave general fell, as they say, 
by the hand of a grenadier! A grenadier battalion forgot its duty in the midst 
of orgies and shameful drunkenness. It refused obedience, and—oh, eternal 
shame !—fired upon its faithful comrades.” In the name of the Italian Army, 
Radetzky apostrophises the Viennese soldiers on their duty—* Where are these 
traitors, that have cast shame upon our standards? Have they met with deserved 
an geeee ay or do they drag on their treacherous existence, concealed amidst 

ranks of the insurgents? Soldiers! anguish overcame me, tears fell 
from my aged eyes, when intelligence of infamy, unheard of hitherto in 
the anvals of the Austrian army, came to my astonished ears! * * * 
On you, ye true and valiant men, depends the safeguard of the throne of your 
Emperor, and the consolidation of those institutions which he, in his fatherly 
goodness, accorded to bis people, aud which an insurgent horde have shamefully 
abused. Soldiers, open your eyes to the abyss that yawns at your feet! Every- 
thing is at stake. The foundation of the social editice is shaken. Morality, re- 
ligion, and property, are menaced with destruction. They seek to annihilate 
everything that men hold dear aud boly—everything which constitutes the basis 
of general welfare and prosperity. That, and not freedom, is the object of these 
agitators, who seek to entice you into shan.e and destruction. Soldiers, in your 
hands rests the defence of the Throne, the maintenance of the Empire! May Al- 
mighty Providence grant me the favour to live to see the day when it shall be 
roclaimed aloud, ‘ The army saved Austria.’ Then, and then only, will the un- 
llowed days of the 6th and 7th of October be atened for and obliterated; then 
will the army of Italy, now engaged in defending the frontiers of the Empire, 
extend to you the hand of brotherhood.” 

Grrmany.—The King of Prussia’s indiscreet words on his birthday 
have caused such disagreements in his Cabinet that General Pfuel has re- 
signed. The King twice refused his resignation; but on the 23d he de- 
fiuitively insisted on resigning, and he now holds office provisionally till a 
successor can be found. 

Persia.—The Sovereign of Persia, Mohammed Shah, died at Tabriz, | 
early in September. His son was proclaimed his successor, on the 13th | 
September, by the name of Nour-ed-Deen Shah. 

Inp1a.—The overland mail from Bombay of the 3d October arrived on 
Tuesday night, and has brought unfavourable news. 

The last intelligence from Moultan was tothe 29th of August; when the 
forces of the British and their allies were still incompletely assembled be- 
fore the rebel city. The assemblage was completed on the 4th September, 
by the arrival of the siege artillery, and a large escort of horse and in- 
fautry. A reconnoissance bad been made by General Whish on the Ist, and 
a plan of attack arranged: it was supposed that the preliminary ap- 
proaches could be made with such expedition that the breaching-artillery 
could be in position by the 7th, and the place carried by storm on the night 
of the 7th or 8th. But these calculations seem to have been made in great 
ignorance. On the 6th, the position of the besiegers was somewhat as fol- 
lows. General Whish had his head-quarters at about two miles East of Moul- 
tan; the allied forces under Edwardes, Cortlandt, and Lake, lay to the Gene- 
ral’s left, and bore South-east of Moultan; a body of Sikh forees under | 
Shere Singh lay on the extreme left, and to the West of the city. The 
British troops numbered about 7,000 men of all arms and 34 heavy guns; 
the Pathan and Bhawulpore allies, about 20,000 and 30 guns; and the | 
Sikh force about 5,000 men and a large proportion of artillery of various 
calibres. Besides the besieging army, which thus invested the city on the | 
East, South, and West, a force of Sikhs and three English steamers were 
busy seventeen miles Northward in some operations on the river Chenab, 
meant to influence the flow of the river channel in a manner not explained. 
The besieged force is estimated to have numbered between 7,000 and | 
10,000 men, with more than 50 guns admirably served. ‘The siege com- | 
menced on the 6th, with shell artillery, under cover of which the enemy | 
were driven from strong outposts. On the 7th, further successes of 
the same sort occurred; a uative regiment carrying one position in 
spite of resistance by five times their number. But these ap- | 
proaches revealed the true state of the defences. In the suburbs of the | 
city are multitudes of ruined brick-kilns, with vast heaps of easily 
moveable débris; and it was found that the besieged had converted all 
these into defensible positions, and crowded them with skilful marksmen: | 
it would be necessary to take each in detail by sapping or storm. The | 
latter process was difficult, from the innumerable watercourses; so that the 
slow means of approach by regular parallels had to be adopted. ‘The 7th 
and three next days were spent in alternate fighting and sapping: the be- 
sieged concentrated their force in front of the lines of approach, and waged 
a contest of sharpshooting and harassing sallies, that showed they were com- 
mauded with the greatest skill and spirit. On the 8th, a fortitied garden 
and some houses were taken by the Fitty-second Native Infantry. 

“ Ou the following morning, the Fifty-second was relieved by the Forty-ninth ; 
and the post previously held by the three companies of the former was now occu- 
pied by a like number of the latter corps, amounting to 120, under a captain and 
asubultern, The enemy were in possession of a strong post about 100 yards in 
front: trom this they maintained a dropping matchivck fire on us, so well directed 
that the moment a man showed himself be was sure to be hit. As soon as night | 
drew ou,and the European soldiers of the Tenth began to excavate a new parallel, | 
@ furious and deadly fire was opened upm them. This they immediately re- | 
turned; but with small effect, in q of the d of the thicket and | 
the shelter around. The officer commanding in the trenches at length attacked 
the garden and village from which the enemy were annoying us. Sume com- 








panies of the Seventy-second joined in the fray, and at first the enemy were driven 
out of theircover. The post in the garden was a strong one; in the village ong 
large house full of men was loophooled; and though the door was forced by Lieu. 
tenant Richardson, the troops failed to effect an entrance. So hot, meanwhile, wag 
the fire of the enemy, that the European soldiers were compelled to seek shelter, 
and ultimately to retire. The enemy pressed on them until they had fallen back 
on the intrenchments; they then moved off in line to reoccupy the garden fi 
which they had at first been driven. The fire was not, it is said, surpassed in 
fury at Moodkee or Sobraon. Out of 90 men engaged, her Majesty's Tenth had 
40 wounded, almost all of them severely; the Forty-ninth Native Infantry, 28, 
Brigadier Markham, Lieutenants Hollinsworth, Richardson, and Irwin, were al] 
wounded. The post assailed was about 600 yards from our outworks: the as. 
sault was boldly made, but the place was much too strong for capture.” 

On the 10th, the artillery was somewhat further advanced: on the 11th, 
“a virtual armistice was maintained on both sides”; the besieged seemed 
to have become aware of their strength, and the besiegers more aware of 
the difficulties before them. General Whish gave order to attack the posi- 
tion contested on the 9th and 10th, with a picked force of 2,500 men. The 
Europeans in this force, smarting under the previous repulses, “ fought 
like furies.” “ They found 400 men in a narrow square, and shot or bayos 
neted every one of them.” Sixty men who parleyed with Ensign Lloyd, 
and cut him down treacherously, were “ destroyed nearly to a man by her 
Majesty’s Tenth—only five of the party escaped.” Our own losses werg 
large and serious: Major Montizambert, of the Tenth, Ensign Lloyd, of 
the Eighth N.L, Lieutenant Cubitt, Forty-ninth N.I, were killed; and a 
great many other officers were wounded. Major-General Whish’s horse 
was shot under him. But the result was, that all the defensible outposts on 
that side of the city were mastered; and a position was secured for the 
battering-train that would have taken more than a week’s regular ap. 
proaches to gain. The enemy felt the danger of our success, and at 
dawn of the 13th made a desperate sortie on Lieutenant Edwardes's camp; 
but was successfully repelled. On the 13th, further approaches were made; 
the guns were brought into point-blank range against the walls; it was 
supposed that a storming breach would be made in thirty hours. At 
dawn of the 14th, another outwork was carried, from which, it was sup- 
posed, an entry could be made by storm without breaching the walls. The 
city must fall in a few hours. 

But at seven on that morning came news of treachery: Shere Singh had 
deserted, and taken to the assistance of the enemy 5,000 fighting Sikhs, 
twelve heavy guns, and nearly a hundred light field-pieces. He had al- 
ready gone within the fire of the besiegers under the Western walls, and 
was about to enter and join in the defence. Major-General Whish imme- 
diately called a council of war; and it was determined that the siege must 
be raised, and a position of simple observation assumed. These determi- 
nations were acted on, and the army was withdrawn into camp. 

There are no clear details of the movements made after the 14th. One 
account states that Major-General Whish retired with such precipitation 
as to lose much provision and ammunition, and did not halt till eighteen 
miles on the road towards Ferozepore; the euemy harassing his rear. But 
other accounts, dated the 18th, say that the army was safely encamped te 
the “ South-west of the city, about the same distance as before” [two 


| miles]; well found with provisions, and safely intrenched with its lett on 


the river-bank, commanding the route of relief from the South. The latter 
seem the more trustworthy statemeuts. 

The accounts from the other districts of North-western India show that 
the rebellion in Moultan is part of a large scheme of insurrectionary opera- 
tions. The disturbances in Peshawur, and the Hazareh, on the North 
and North-west of Lahore, «nd in Noorpore on the Jullundur frontier, con- 
tinue unsuppressed; and it is said that abundant evidence has been ob- 
tained that Gholab Singh, the Maharajah of Jummoo, is in close league 
both with the rebels of the North and with the Dewan of Moultan. 
Two of Gholab’s regiments have actually joined Chuttur Singh, 
who heads the Hazareh commotions; but Gholab asserts that they 
have done so in defiance of himself. However, Major Lawrence 
at Peshawur, and Captain Abbott and Lieutenant Nicolson at Attock, 
have succeeded in preventing serious events in those directions. Chuttur 
Singh has been driven back from Attock, and cut off from the Hazareh; 
and the disturbances in Noorpoor have been completely suppressed. 

The authorities of Lahore will not therefore be prevented from codperat- 
ing with those of Bombay and Delhi in sending speedy aid to General 
Whish. Large forces are already on the way to him; and it is probable 
that next mail may bring news of his having reinvested Moultan with an 
overwhelming force. 

The Governor-General was intending to leave Calcutta for the North- 
west on the 9th September. 


sPiscellaneous. 

It is reported that the Queen and Prince Albert have sought the protec- 
tion of the Chancery Courts against an artistic piracy. ‘The Queen and 
the Prince are known to have practised the art of etching, exercising it on 
sketches of domestic scenes drawn by themselves: they had received regu- 
lar instruction in the art from Mr. Thomas Landseer, the engraver. A 
press was erected in the Palace, from which impressions of the Royal handi- 
work were taken, for distribution to especial friends. Some months since, 
a publisher of Paternoster Row advertised the publishing of a book to be 
called the “ Royal Victoria and Albert Gallery of Etchings,” with an ac- 
companying catalogue describing the etchings in these terms— ' 

“ There are among them several portraits of the Princess Royal, taken from life 
by her Majesty previously to her being weaned; and up to a more mature period, 
representing ber Royal Highness in the arms of her arse, playing and rolling 0B 
the carpet with her doll and other toys, amusing herself with the Prince of Wales, 
aud portraying other domestic and interesting scenes in the Royal nursery.” 

It now appears that these works of Royal art had been abstracted from 
the private rooms of the Palace by some improper means; and that their 
publication would be a gross violation of family privacy. Prince Albert 
has made an affidavit that the works have been “ surreptitiously obtained, 
and their publication undertaken without the sanction of her Majesty or 
himself; and he has obtained an injunction prohibiting the publisher from 
taking auy further steps in the business. 





The Houses of Parliament—that is to say, their officers and clerks— 
met on Thursday, for the purpose of being reprorogued by Royal Com- 
mission. The Lord Chancellor and the other Commissiouers were the only 
Members of either House present, and but few strangers attended. The 
Lord Chancellor declared that the present Parliament stood further pro- 
rogued uutil Tuesday the 19th day of December next. 
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enlaces _ 

The General Board of Health has appointed Mr. G. T. Clark, Mr. E. 
Cresy, Mr. R. Rawlinson, and Mr. W. Ranger, to be Superintending In- 
spectors under the Public Health Act, 

We stated last week that the Admiralty had called on the authorities at 
the ports to suggest what course may be adopted to save the great expenses 
of surveying the compasses of her Majesty's ships. We have since heard 
that the duties are henceforth to be performed by the Masters of the flag- 
ships.— United Service Gazette. 

A Post-office notice informs the public, that “postage-stamps of the 
value of tenpence are about to be issued for the purpose of postage, in ad- 
dition to those now in use. The new stamps will be sold to the public at 
the rate of tenpence each, whatever may be the number purchased.” For 
the present, they will be issued only from the general office and the four 
ghief branch offices in London, the general offices in Edinburgh and 
Dublin, and the chief offices in 108 principal English, Scotch, and Irish 

wns. 
“’ is understood that the conference between the representatives of the 
three great lines of railway, the London and North-western, the Great 
Western, and the South-western, has resulted in an agreement by the 
three companies to apply to Parliament for an Act authorizing their amal- 

ation. 

The Times has announced, on authority, “ with regard to the increase of 
duties on woollen and silk goods recently imposed by the Zolverein,” that 
the States of that Union have consented to admit British goods free from 
the additional duties, on receiving certificates of their origin. “ The Prus- 
sian Government has also intimated an intention of reimbursing the addi- 
tional duties already paid on British merchandise imported with proper cer- 
tificates, and of inviting the other States of the Zolverein to adopt the same 
course.” 

A reciprocal arrangement has been made between France and Russia, 
whereby the vessels of both nations will be allowed the privileges of na- 
tionality at the respective ports of these countries. French goods imported 
into Russia in French bottoms will be admitted without the necessity of 
the usual certificate of origin. 

A correspondent in Stromness informs us, that on Saturday evening the 
ships Lord Gambier of Hull, with seven fish, and the Pacific of Aberdeen, 
with three fish, anchored in Stromness harbour; where they are still de- 
tained by contrary winds. Mr. Hill, of the Lord Gambier, saw Sir James 
Ross on the 25th July, at the Thumb, Davis's Straits; where the gallant 
captain and his crew were in health and in good spirits, ardently pursuing 
their benevolent enterprise to discover Sir John Franklin. The whalers 
left the ice on the Ist October.— Witness. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has given 200/. towards the funds of the 
National Society. 

The Archbishop of Dublin has received from Jenny Lind, for charitable 

the munificent donation of 400/.; one half being from herself, and 
the other from Mr. Lumley. 

The subscription fund for the erection of a statue to the memory of the 
late learned Lord Chief Justice Tindal has reached the sum of 500/.— 





Lord Clarendon, we are informed, has contributed an additional 1,0001. 
to the Royal Agricultural Society's funds, with a view of increasing the 
number of practical instructors in the science of agriculture.— Globe. 


Lord Clarendon derives his descent from Oliver Cromwell, through his mother, 
Theresa Parker, who was the great-great-grand-daughter of Frances Cromwell, 
the Protector’s youngest child. Tracing the line downwards, it may be stated 
thas— Frances Sromerell married Sir John Russell, of Chippenham, Cambridge- 
shire. Their daughter Elizabeth married Sir Thomas Frankland. Frances 
Frankland married Thomas Worsley, of Hovingham; and had a daughter Frances, 
who became the wife of Sir Thomas Robinson, afterwards Lord Grantham. Of 
his Lordship’s children, Theresa married John Parker, afterwards Lord Boring- 
don; whose daughter Theresa married George Villiers, of the noble house of 

. And their eldest son, George William Frederick, succeeded his late 
tncle as Earl of Clarendon, and Baron Hyde, of Hindon, in the county of Wilts. 


In January last, Mrs. Horsfall, the wife of the Mayor of Liverpool, gave birth 





toa daughter: it was an ancient custom on the occasion of an increase to the 
Mayor's a during his B on of office, for the Corporation to present to the 
Mayoress a silver cradle. The burgesses of Liverpool have carried out the usage ; 
and on Saturday last the cradle was ted to the lady. The Liverpool 
Albion gives this description of it. “The cradle is a fairy-like model, of the 
value of 120/.; and is a beautiful work of art, placed under a glass shade, forming | 
& magnificent ornament for the drawingroom. The general form of the body is | 
that of the nautilus shell, which was chosen as being appropriate to a seaport | 
town; on one side of which is chased, in high relief, a group of figures, repre- | 
senting a mother pate in the arms of its father their new-born child. Sup- | 
porting the medallion on which the figures are placed, ate two angels, with ex- | 
wings; and issuing from beneath them, and under the medallion, are 

| 


utiful scrolls of poppies and lilies, emblems of Sleep and Peace. On the 
top of the scroll or apex sits the genius of Liverpool; and at the foot stands the 
Liver, the ancient bearing in the arms of the town. The cot rests at each end | 
on axles, so as to allow it to rock backwards and forwards. These are passed 
through the stems of two large sea-weeds or lavers. At the bottom of their stems 
are two sea-fish, resting on a richly chased ground or shore, strewed over with 
shells, coralines, fuchi, and other marine plants and objects; and at the base of 

whole, which is of an oval and indented form, on one side is written the 
following— 


“* YE SPIRIT OF YE LEGENDE. 
“ * Gif Leverpooles good maior sd everre be 
Made fatherre inne hys yere off maioraltee, 
Thenne sal be giften, bye ye townmenne free, 
. _ Ane silverre cradle too hys fair ladye.’ ” 
On the other side is a prose explanation of the, circumstances under which the 
gift was presented. 


“ Some very interesting and important experiments were exhibited on Monday 
in the great Toom of the Hanover Square Rooms to prove the power and effi- 
cacy of electric light, for which Mr. W. E. Staite, the inventor, has taken out a 
patent. The light is not a flame, but an incandescent light: it resembles a spark 
br the most brilliant and vivid fire, about the size or rather less than the burner 
& common argand lamp. There is no combustion, nor will the light produce 
< ion by coming in contact with combustible substances. The power is 
immense; resembling day or sun light, and obscuring the light of candles in the 
oe that ve “ad c. light none et haved great room was illuminated by 
Operation. ight is generated or uced by a battery of 44 of 
the-dimension of 1} scuare yard. It is understood w be sabtepaatek-cal to | 








be so cheap that any person can afford to pay for it—a rough calculation is that it 
supplies a light equal to that of a hundred candles, for an hour, at one penny. 

he late heavy and continued rain has flooded the low-lying parts in all diree- 
tions. The Thames overflowed its banks at Windsor, and the communication 
between the town and Datchet was cut off, so that the omnibuses from the railway 
could no longer run: the company hired a small steamer to carry the passengers 
forward. Notices have been posted in Lambeth warning the inhabitants on the 
river-bank to prepare as far as possible for floods from high tides and the accu- 
mulations of rain-water. 

Mr. Attwater, of Bodenham, near Sherborne, has a mare which had been for som@ 
time grazing in the New Forest, and which some five or six months ago gave’ 
birth to an animal half deer and half horse! The animal is alive and well. Ite 
head resembles that of a deer; its legs are slender, but the hoofs are not divided 
the mane is very curious, and almost baffles description; the colour is a brigh 
fawn ; the hind-quarters are like those of a horse, but the tail is of the deer wre, 
The animal, on the whole, is one of great curiosity, and one that chews the cud, 
We have just been favoured with a sight of a beautiful drawing of this extraordi- 
nary animal, from the pencil of Mr. J. O. C. Grant, of this city —Sherborne Journal. 


Jobn Higgins, a young boy of very bad character, was sentenced at the Thames 
Police Court, on Tuesday, to be imprisoned for three months for stealing a coat, 
He was placed in a cell adjacent to the court. Some time afterwards he was 
found hanging by a handkerchief to wire-work over the door, quite insensible; 
but by surgical aid his life was saved. 





OFFICIAL ENFORCEMENT OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
VAGRANCY AND DESTITUTION. 
[ Copy of a Minute of the Poor-law Board. ] 

The Board have received representations from every part of England and Wales 
respecting the continual and rapid increase of vagrancy. After making due al- 
lowance for the influence of circumstances that have created temporary distress, 
it is impossible to come to any other conclusion than that the system which hag 
of late years been adopted in the relief of casual poor has been the principal cause 
of the extension of vagrancy. It is not difficult to see that a regular provision 
food and lodging at the public expense, for every person who chooses to demand, 
them at any place, must diminish the risks and privations of a vagrant life, and 
tempt a resort to it on the part of many who would otherwise have been deterred from 
adopting it. Experience has shown that the roughness of the lodging and coarse- 
ness of the fare provided, while they inflict undesirable hardship on the — 
meritorious and destitute wayfarer, do not counterbalance the induc ments whi 
the certainty of sustenance and shelter holds out to the dishonest vagrant. The 
task of work prescribed, and found useful where it had been properly applied, has, 
from its being only occasionally enforced, exercised no general influence as a testy 
and the laws against vagrancy and disorderly conduct have failed to produce the 
effect of repression. The Board are unable to suggest any additional test or punish 
ment that shall prevent the abuse of relief inaiscriminately extended to —- 
stranger who may represent himself as destitute. A sound and vigilant di 
mination in respect of the objects of relief, and the steady refusal of aid to all who 
are not ascertained to be in a state of destitution, are obviousiy tle most effectual 
remedies against the continued increase of vagrancy and mendicancy. 

The power of exercising this discrimination is vested by law in the Boards of 
Guardians and their Officers. On them rests the responsibility of en it 
effectually. The Boards of Guardians, as they represent those who suffer from 
the evil, must seek the remedy principally in their own vigilance and energy. 
They can expect little belp from Parliament, when no material increase of their 

nt power appears to be requisite; nor can they be supplied by this Board 
with any rules of action that can relieve them from the obligation, or prescribe to 
them the precise mode of exercising that discretion which is and must be left 
entirely to the local authorities in each case. The Guardians must therefore 
encounter the responsibilities of their position, and intrust the business of ad~ 
ministering relief to Officers who shall possess sufficient discrimination to distin- 
guish those whose urgent destitution gives them a claim to relief from those who 
throw themselves habitually on public charity because it is extended to all who 
choose to ask it. It is equally the duty of those Officers to relieve the destitute 
and to repel the impostor; and it would appear to require no more than ordinary 
intelligence and care to avoid erring seriously in either direction. The Poor-law 
Board cannot by general rules supply the place of that discrimination which will 
in every individual case be uired from those who have to administer relief. 
But they think that, without prescribing any strict rules to be followed in every 
case, they can make their general experience serviceable by offering some sugges- 
tions as to the principles on which relief should be administered to the wandering 


PoThere is obviously a wide distinction between those who are temporarily and: 
unevoidably in distress, and the habitual tramp or vagrant who simulates desti- 
tution; and one of the worst results of the present undiscriminating treatment of 
ail who are commonly denominated “ casuals,” is, that some of the most fitting 
objects of public charity are subjected to the discomforts that were intended to 
repel the worthless, Among ail the unfortunate there are none whose destitution 
is more unquestionable, and whose hard lot presents stronger claims 10 sympa- 
thy, than the widow and orphan, deprived, at a distance from home, ot their 
natural supporter, and the artisan or labourer who is seeking the en.ployment of 
which accidental circumstances have suddenly deprived him. Yet, under 
present system, such persons as these either share the discomforts, the filth, the 
turbulence, and the demoralizing fellowsbip of the thief, the mendicant, and the 
prostitute, who crowd the vagrant wards of the workhouses, or are compelled to 
brave the inclemency of the weather and the pains of bunger, by reason of their 
unconquerable aversion to such companionship. 

It wou!d not appear to be difficult to establish a system by which this deserving 
class of persons might be furnished with such evidence of their character and cir- 
cumstances as might afford a fair presumption of the truth of their plea of des. 
titution. A waytarer of this class might, at the place where the cause of destita- 
tion occurs, be enabled, by those who are cognizant of it, to obtain a certiticate from’ 
some proper authority, setting forth his name, the cause of destitution, and the 
object and destination of his journey. On his presenting this certificate at any 
workhouse, the Master, on finding that it was satisfactory—that the applicant 
was on the road to his destination, and that he was without money or other 
means—might at once admit him, and supply him with the usual accommoda- 
tion of the inmates. In this way the honest but destitute wayfarer, possessed of 
such credentials, would obtain the advantage of being admitted into the work. 
house without reference to the Relieving Officer, and also of receiving better ac- 
commodation than that at present afforded to him in the vagrant warc. 

Those certificates would doubtless be open to abuse from forgery and per 
sonation. But as they would be granted only for a particular route, and a ne- 
cessarily limited period, the facilities for such abuse would be less than those 
which existed under a somewhat similar system in former times; and, with the 
agency of the present improved class of Poor-law Officers, additional precautions 
might readily be devised. At any rate, this mode, however defective, would su 
ply far better securities against imposture than the present system of indiscrimi- 
nate relief. 

With such means of distinguishing the class of wayfarers, who would be fur- 
nished with presumptive evidence of the trath of their plea of destitution, the Board! 
are of opinion that a different course should be pursued with the other kinds of va- 

rants. It would be advisable that the Masters of Workhouses should be directed’ 
fy the Guardians to refuse admission to persons not having such certificate, withe 
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out an order from the Relieving Officer or Overseer. Of course, an exception must 
also be made in the case of persons labouring under sickness, or extreme feeble- 
ness from want of food. In such cases, where it might appear that any delay 
would be attended with serious consequences to life or health, the necessary relief 
when sought at the workhouse should be at once afforded therein. But with these 
exceptions, all applicants should be referred to the Relieving Officer; who should 
inquire and decide as to the necessity of relief as well in the instance of vagrants 
as of other poor, and grant or refuse it according to the necessity of each case. — 

With respect to the applicants that will thus come before him, the Relieving 
Officer will have to exercise his judgment as to the truth of their assertions of 
destitution, and to ascertain, by searching them, whether they possess any means 
of supplying their own necessities. He will not be likely to err in judging from 
their appearance whether they are suffering from want of food. He will take 
care that women and children, the old and infirm, and those who, without abso- 
lately serious disease, present an enfeebled or sickly appearance, are supplied with 
necessary food and shelter. As a general rule, he would be right in refusing relief 
to able-bodied and healthy men; though in inclement weather he might afford 
them shelter, if really destitute of the means of procuring it for themselves. His 
duties would necessarily make him acquainted with the persons of the habitual 
vagrants; and to these it would be his duty to refuse relief except in case of evi- 
dent and urgent necessity. 

A plan which has been adopted with success in some towns in different parts 
of England, is that of employing a trustworthy oflicer of the Local Police as As- 
sistant Relieving Officer for Waaeite. As the habitual vagrant has generally 
rendered himself amenable to the law by criminal acts, he dreads being con- 
fronted with the Police; and the effect of this arrangement, where it has been 
adopted, is said to have produced the speedy disappearance of the greater pro- 

tion of the usual applicants. In all cases it has greatly diminished the num- 

of vagrants applying for relief; and the presence of an authority ies of 
enforcing order has checked their usual insolence and turbulence. If Parliament 
should sanction the provisions contained in a bill now before it, whereby the relief 
of vagrancy is made a Union charge, one of the great practical difficulties that 
have stood in the way of a general adoption of such an arrangement would be 
removed. Wherever there exists an cflicient County or Borough Police, the 
Board would be glad to sanction such an arrangement, as well as to authorize 
the reception of vagrants in a building altogether apart from the workhouse. 

Such are the general suggestions which the Board have to offer for the considera- 
tion of the Guardians; and by the adoption of which they hope that the evil now 
so loudly complained of may be greatly mitigated. It is very desirable that, on a 
subject which may be said to have rather a general than a local bearing, there 
should be a certain uniformity of action throughout England. At the same time, 
the Board will be happy to cooperate in any sound and practicable plan for attain- 
ing the same object, which may be deemed by those who have to administer the 
law to be best suited to their particular localities, 

The Board cannot close this minute without again impressing on Boards of 
Guardians the absolute necessity of discriminating, by inquiry and investigation, 
between real and simulated destitution. This is no principle of partial applica- 
bility or incomplete obligation. It is the undoubted principle of the law which 
equally uires the grant of relief to the destitute and prohibits the misapplication 

the public fund to those who are not destitute. 

It was found necessary by the late Poor-law Commissioners at one time to re- 
mind the various Unions and their officers of the responsibility which would be 
incurred by refusing relief where it was required. The present state of things 
renders it necessary that this Board should now impress on them the grievous 
mischiefs that must arise, and the responsibilities that may be incurred, by a too 
ready distribution of relief to tramps and vagrants not entitled to it. Boards of 
Guardians and their Officers may in their attempts to restore a more wise and 
just system be ——~ to some obloquy from prejudices that confound poverty 
with profligacy. hey will, however, be supported by the consciousness of dis- 
charging their duty to those whose funds they have to administer, as well as to 
the deserving poor, and of resisting the extension of a mest pernicious and for- 
midable abuse. They may confidently reckon on the support of a public 
opinion which the present state of things has aroused and enlightened; and 

ose who are responsible to the Poor-law Board may feel assured that, while no 
instance of neglect or harshness to the poor will be tolerated, they may look tothe 
Board for a candid construction of their acts and motives, and for a hearty and 
steadfast support of those who shall exert themselves to guard from the grasp 
of impostnre that fund which should be sacred to the necessities of the poor. 

CuARLEs BULLER, President. 
Poor-law Board, Somerset House, 4th August 1848. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 20th October, at Tranmere, Cheshire, the Honourable Mrs. Lauriston Kneller, 
of a son, 

On the 27th, at Sherburn House, Durham, the Wife of Major Faber, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Glencorse, near Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir Charles M. Ochterlony, 
Bart., of a son. 

On the 27th, at Henlow, Bedfordshire, the Lady of the Rev. John Byng, Vicar of 
Langford, of a daughter, 

On the 30th, at Ashley Park, prematurely, Lady Fletcher, of a son. 

On the Ist November, in Hyde Park Gardens, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Kinnaird, of a 


daughter. 
Lately, at Casewick, Lincolnshire, the Lady of Sir John Trollope, Bart., M.P., of a 


daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

On the 26th October, at Meydow Rectory, county Longford, the Rey. Joseph Greene, 
eldest son of the Right Honourf&dle Richard Wilson Greene, to Olivia Douglas, eldest 
daughter of the lete Charles Douglas Johnston, Esq., M.D., Lodge, county Leitrim. 

On the 3ist, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Charles G. Everstield, Esq., of Denne 
Park, Sussex, to Isabella, second surviving daughter of P. Pigott S. Conant, Esq., of 
Archer Lodge, Kent. 

On the 3ist, at Petworth, Richard Southwell Bourke, Esq., M.P., eldest son of Ro- 
bert Bourke, Esq., of Hayes, county of Meath, to Blanche, third daughter of Colonel 
Wyndham, of Petworth. 

On the Ist November, at Sanderstead, Francis James, eldest son of Francis George 
Coleridge, Esq., of the Manorhouse, Ottery St. Mary, to Sarah Augusta, second 
daughter of the Rev. John Honywood Randolph, Rector of Sanderstead, Surrey. 

} | On the 2d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Kemeys Tynte, of the Grenadier 
Guards, eldest son of C. J. Kemeys Tynte, Esq., M.P., to Mary So, hia, eldest daughter 
of the late Rey. G. Clutterbuck Frome, of Pucknoll, Dorset. 

DEATHS. 

On the 26th July, on board the ship Earl Dalhousie, on his return from Calcutta to 
England, Sir Henry Wilmot Seton, Knight, late one of her Majesty's Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the Presidency of Bengal. 

On the 4th October, at Scarborough, Lewis Novelli, Esq., of Prestwich, near Man- 
chester ; in his 35th year. 

On the 25th, at Hanbury Hall, Worcestershire, the Rev. Thomas Clowes; in his 67th 


On the 27th, at Cheltenham, Frances Thomasine, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
Edward Thorold, Rector of Hougham-cum-Marston, Lincolnshire ; in her 28th year. 

On the 27th, in North Bank, Regent’s Park, Major-General Thomas Garner. 

On the 28th, at Morton Tower, Brompton, Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant John 
Hill Winbolt, of the Madras Army ; in his 53d year. 

On the 29th, at Little Casterton Rectory, after giving birth to a daughter, (still- 
born,) Mrs. Charles Cavendish, Wife of the Rev. Charles Cavendish, and eldest daugh- 
ter of the Honourable General Lygon, M.P. 

On the 30th, at St. Leonard’s, Hastings, the Honourable Mrs. George Dawson Da- 
mer, Wife of the Right Honourable Colonel Damer. 

On the 3ist, at Craigentinny House, near Edinburgh, William Henry Miller, Esq., of 
Craigentinny, and of Britwell House, Buckinghamshire. 

On the 3ist, in York Place, Walworth, Jane, Relict of the late Richard Harris; in 

year. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nicur. 

The news of events at Vienna comes down to the 29th October; and is 
chiefly derived from the Deutsche Reform of the 31st, a paper said to colour 
its information in favour of Imperialism. 

Thus far, the main attack has been directed on those suburbs which were 
expected to resist least. In the Landstrasse and Erdberg suburbs there 
were merely sham attacks; people threw from the houses flowers on the 
soldiers. “ A portion of the National Guard must have thrown their arms 
away, for large quantities were found in the river.” By the night 
of the 28th, these parts were fully occupied as far as the Gloggnitz raj. 
way station and the Franz bridge; and the besieging batteries were extended 
all along the Jiigerzeil suburb. At eight p.m Windischgriitz entered the 
suburb, and took up his quarters for the night at the Golden Pear inn; gs 
he had (it is said) anticipated the evening before. The citizens desirous 
of peace were invited to assemble in the captured suburbs, that they might 
not suffer from the armed population. On the morning of the 29th, the 
Wieden, Mariahilf, and Scholtenfeld quarters, were attacked. In the 
course of that morning, a column of smoke issued from the interior 
of the city, as a signal of distress calling upon the Hungarians for 
help. The Hungarian vanguard did indeed show itself; but, without 
making any attack, withdrew immediately again to Briick. In the fore. 
noon, Windischgriitz gave orders to suspend the fight, and accorded a truce, 
Numerous parties came out to parley; but Windischgriitz still insisted upon 
his former demand for disarming of the working men and students. 

While the deputations were passing to and fro, news came which induced 
Windischgriitz to set out on horseback on a reconnvissance of the Hungarian 
camp. 

The Hamburg papers of the 31st mention a report that Windischgriitz had 
entered Vienna, and disarmed the Academical Legion. The Morning 
Chronicle says—“ Intelligence of the surrender of Vienna was received in 
town last night, and partially credited.” 





In the National Assembly at Berlin, on the 30th October, the fourth 
article of the Constitution was discussed. The Central Committee had 
proposed that it should stand thus— 

“ All Prussians are equal before the law. There do not exist in the state either 
distinctions of rank, or privileges of rank, or any special nobility. Public func- 
tions are equally open to all those who are qualifie 1 for them.” 

Schneider proposed, as an amendment, to add—* The nobility, with all 
its titles and distinctions, is abolished.” An exciting discussion occurred; 
in the course of which Jacoby exclaimed, “ Waste not many words upon 
this nobility; it is a dead body, and it is a matter of indifference what epi- 
taph you inscribe upon its tomb.” The amendment was rejected. In the 
afternoon sitting, however, it was proposed to replace the original clause as 
it stood before the Committee amended it; the effect of which was to 
affirm the sense of Schneider's amendment. This course was adopted by 
a “considerable majority,” and the fourth article was passed in this shape— 

“ All Prussians are equal before the law. There neither exist distinctions of 
rank nor privileges of rank in the state. The nobility is abolished.” 

The result was a’surprise; and is regarded as a blow aimed personally at 
the King, who has displeased every party in the Assembly. 


The Assembly yesterday discussed the revised Constitution. M. An- 
thony Thouret moved an amendment on the 43rd article, that the mem- 
bers of all families who had reigned in France should be excluded from 
the office of President of the Republic. He avowed that his object was 
to exclude Louis Napoleon. 

General Cavaignac said, he would have used any effort in his power to 
prevent the proposal of such an amendment. 

“ He would not shrink from giving his opinion. Had the question been mooted 
six or eight months ago, he should in all probability, have shared the opinion ex- 
pressed in the amendment; but matters had much changed. The question had 
been reduced to one of a personal nature, and, as such, imposed upon him con- 
siderable reserve in his language, as in his acts. The Assembly should perceive 
how unbecoming it would be in him, placed in the position in which he was, to 
throw obstacles in the way of any candidate. He opposed the amendment in his 
own name personally, as well as on the part of the Government. The people 
— . have a general expression of opinion, and such desire ought not to be 
thwarted.” 

M. Thouret pressed his amendment, which was rejected, although the 
minority, on rising looked by no means inconsiderable. 

Much vague apprehension was felt in Paris on Thursday: a deputation 
of women was to wait on the Assembly with a memorial in favour of the 
insurgents of June, and it was feared there would be serious disturbance. 
The uneasiness was heightened by the absence of definite knowledge; for 
Wednesday being the Festival of All Saints, hardly a paper appeared, and 
there was full scope for bare rumour. Nothing remarkable occurred. The 
petition was taken to the Assembly without disturbance—Government 
having largely prepared to keep order; and it was presented by a member 
of the Mountain without remark. 

The Garde Mobile and the regular troops have become so jealous of each 
other that personal encounters happen in the streets, and give the au- 
thorities both trouble and anxiety. 

The Moniteur of yesterday notifies the removal of eight Prefects, and 
as many new appointments. The men removed belong to the “ Red” 
party; their successors are of the Moderate Republican party. 

The same paper announces that tomorrow (Sunday) General Cavaignac 
will review all the troops at present at Paris, ia the Champ de Mars. 


Intelligence has just been received of the failure on the part of Admiral 
Dacres to reéstablish the trade between Mauritius and Madagascar. 
The conditions sought to be imposed by the Hovah Government were 
such as for the present quite preclude any arrangement. Efforts are 
now making to promote an intercourse between the Sacalava tribes and 
Mauritius on the West coast of the island; but no accounts have been re- 
ceived of the result.— Times. 


Mr. Henn and Mr. Napier have given opinions in favour of the State 
prisoners, on the points raised by the writs of error. 

Mr. Richard Dalton Williams, the partner of Mr. O'Doherty in the own- 
ership of the Tribune, was brought to trial at Dublin on Thursday. 

The case differed from that of O'Doherty in the point that no evidence what- 
ever was offered that Mr. Williams had written either of the articles charged as 
treascnable. The Attorney-General contended that the guilt lay in the publica- 
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A ‘+ was immaterial who wrote or printed the articles. He threw 
— = Oe pier proving that he was ignorant of the treasonable na- 
pace what he bad published. : : x ; 

The proofs were confined to the formal evidences of ownership and publica- 
eee Ferguson was counsel for the prisoner. His opening speech was rhetorical 
j ite round of defence. Mr. Williams, he said, was no Red R»publican, no Com- 
a nist no Infidel, but a pious Christian, a gentleman, and after Moore the first 
fiving poet in Ireland. He was a medical man and a man of exquisite feeling: in 
his calling he caw the harrowing extent of the sufferings of the destitute Irish 

: brought in contact with wo and misery, and yet knowing the abundance 

Fr the land, his feelings moved him to the strongest dissatisfaction—not to say 
Sisaffection—with a state of things which amidst plenty allowed his countrymen 
to perish b thousands. Coming from the abodes of desolation, his eyes met 
the splendour of the Executive Government, and his heart swelled with indignation ; 
and, obeying the dictates of anardent disposition, he became a joint proprietor of 
this per,—the tone of some of whose articles could be neither extenuated nor 
defended: thus in an evil hour he became nominally identified with a paper which 

h he did not fully control. As to the articles now 


i t project and whic t 
) hn'y pt me while Mr. Williams was confined by illness to his residence 


i rom town. 
oT he ee for the defence went to show that the prisoner was ill during the 
fortnight in which the papers appeared; but he was not wholly confined to his 
house. The case was adjourned to next day. 

The Times’ correspondent at Dublin reports that offers had been made 
on the part of Government, both to Mr. O'Doherty and Mr. Dalton Wil- 
liams, to compromise the prosecutions commenced against them, on the 
condition of their voluntary expatriation. Mr. O'Doherty was to leave 
the kingdom; but the terms were more merciful in Mr. Williams's case— 
“inasmuch as all that was asked to satisfy the ends of justice was self-ex- 
patriation, for a limited period, from Ireland, with liberty to fix his place 
of retreat in any other part of the United Kingdom, should it not suit his 
convenience to undertake a journey to the Couatinent or elsewhere out of 
the British dominions.” “Until Mr. Williams's connexion with the Tri- 
dune,” says the writer whom we quote, “ he had been one of the earliest and 
most spirited contributors to the poetry department of the Nation, and 
many of his verses bear the impress of a genius of no common order.” 


On Thursday, while Major Phibbs, Statf-officer of Pensioners, and Sergeant 
Grant, were proceeding on a car from Parsonstown to Roscrea, they were at- 
tacked by an armed party of six men, who demanded the cash-box, containing 
the monthly pay of the Out-Pensioners. Sergeant Grant hesitating to deliver it, 
he was at once shot through the heart, and the booty was carried off by force. 
A strong party of military and police scoured the couutry in pursuit, and a clue 
to the otfenders has been discovered. 


Prince Albert has consented to lay the first stone of the new farm- 
school for criminal and vagrant boys, which the Philanthropic Society is to 
establish at Potter'’s-bar, near Barnet. 


This week has brought forth Lord Stanley in renewed political activity : 
desides the letter to the electors of Lynn, respecting his son's succession 
to that seat, the papers publish another from Lord Stanley to Mr. ‘Th omas 
Baring, written on Wednesday last about a subscription for a testi onial 
in memory of Lord George Bentinck; a project to which Lord Stanley 
lends his appropriate and powerful support. But the remarkable point in 
his letter is the place from which it is dated—* Woburn Abbey.” 

The subscription for the repurchase of the Chandos testimonial is now 
complete, and the members of the Committee are about to meet and decide 
on the best mode of presenting it to the Duke of Buckingham. 

The Stowe estate will ere long be deprived of the whole of its timber. 
A further and far more extensive sale than the last one is to take place 
shortly. Persons are now employed in marking the various lots ready for 
the auctioneer’s hammer.—T7imes. 


We have been informed that Viscount Midleton has died suddenly, at 
his seat of Pepper Harrow Park, in Surrey; and that his death was volun- 
tary. He carefully secured the crevices of his dressing-room by pasting 

per over them, and destroyed himself by the gas from ignited charcoal. 

rd Midleton was a man of generous spirit, but eccentric, The calamity 
is supposed to be connected with untoward family affairs and exasperating 
reverses in litigation. 


Last night's Gazette contains an order in Council, dated Windsor, Oc- 
tober 31, 1848, signifying the Royal approval of an act prepared by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Council, and Assembly of Prince Edward’s Island, 
fntitled “ An Act to regulate the Importation of Books and to protect the 
British author, whereby provision is made for securing to British authors 
a certain remuneration in respect of unauthorized copies of works under 
copyright imported into the said island.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has issued a circular letter to the clergy 
of his province, referring to a “general apprehension lest this country, 
which has been mercifully spared the political and social evils elsewhere 
Prevalent, should suffer from a pestilence.” The Primate “ begs the use 
of the prayer appointed for such cases in the Liturgy,” especially on the 
actual Appearance of the disease in any neighbourhood. The following 
postscript is added— 

“ Since writing the above, I have received a communication from the Board of 
Health, desiring me to remind the parochial clergy of the important benefits which 
they may render to their people by a regular visitation of their respective districts 
for the purpose of enforcing cleanliness, ventilation, and strict temperance. Pub- 

measures can only be applied externally, and will be of little avail if unwhole- 
“a ro con _ — the re classes should be exhorted to pro- 

jainst,) or if close and over-crowded a ts, ex the i i 
the first attacks of epidemic disease.” sg atria eal ican 

The Committee for conducting the annual Polish Ball and Concert at 
Guildhall have arranged that they shall take place on the 16th instant; 
and the gratuitous assistance of many distinguished artists has been pro- 
mised for the concert. M. Chopin, the great pianist, will there make his 
first public appearance in England. 





Pn Lancet Suggests @ very practicable plan for converting the Serpen- 
© water in Hyde Park from a nuisance into a really ornamental and 
useful basin— 
<P. is this Augean ditch to be cleansed of its accumulated abominations? 
er by carting these away, or by covering it over. If the fifty acres of pu- 
} apna mud were at once exposed to the contact of the air and the influence of 
it sun, and if all these latent seeds of infection were stirred up by the carting of 
away, no doubt the neighbourhood would be decimated by fever, if not by 





cholera. We therefore reject this plin; and propose that forthwith the water 
should gradually be drained off, to allow the mass of mud to subside in the deep- 
est portions of the bed of the Serpentine. This mass of mud should 
then be covered over with gravel or concrete, or both; so that, instead 


of being forty feet deep, as it is now in certain portions, the Serpen- 
tine should be but twelve feet deep in its centre, and so levelled as to be- 
come less and less deep towards the shores. This should be done during the 
following months; and in the early spring it would be necessary to cover two- 
thirds of this levelled surface with a coat of concrete six inches thick. We 
say two-thirds, because many parts have a good gravel bottom, and need not 
be meddled with. The time thus employed would neutralize all noxious gases, 
and this coat of concrete would also prevent the growth of those masses 
of weeds which corrupt the water by their decay, and have often proved 
fatal to the bather. At any future period the cleaning of the Serpentine would 
be merely sweeping its bed of concrete. These improvements might be made 
at no great cost; for gravel is to be found on either side of the Ser- 
pertine, and the excavation thus made could be soon filled up with rubbish. 
On the whole Southern bank, the depth of water should not exceed four feet, even 
at fifty feet from the shore; so that in future parents may there at least allow 
their children to bathe or skate without anxiety; and numerous water-marks an- 
nouncing the depth of water should be conspicuously planted on the banks. If 
something similar were done to a portion of the Bayswater extremity of the Ser- 
pentine, it would afford to the inhabitants a convenient bathing spot, and to the 
Commissioners of the Woods and Forests an opportunity of atoning for having so 
long unmercifully inflicted disgusting odours upon the vicinity. Is it necessary 
to state that the Bayswater sewer should no longer, on any pretence, be allowed to 
discharge its filthy and corrupt current into our great metropolitan bath ? 

“ Either the Serpentine must be supplied with more water, or less must be 
taken from it; and as the Parks must be watered, and St. James's Canal and the 
Barracks supplied, there is no reason why they should not receive their supply 
from the Serpentine, provided a sufficiency of wholesome water be conveyed into 
this reservoir.” 


A correspondent in Burntisland writes, on Tuesday—“I have just had a con- 
versation with a shipmaster, who within these three weeks passed a day or two 
at Bermuda; where, he informs me, he saw Mr. John Mitchel walking on the 
quay, and looking well. Mitchel wore his own clothes, and my friend learned that 
only once a month, wher the Governor inspects the convicts, was he compelled to 
wear the dress of a convict. He was lodged on board the hulk, but had the pri- 
vilege of walking the quay throughout the day. Mitchel had been asked to assist 
in writing up or keeping the convict books, but refused, saying he would do no- 
thing for the Government. In this every one must think that the hot-headed 
man acted at least ungratefully, seeing that this same Government grants him 80 
extraordinary privileges."—Caledonian Mercury. 


The cholera has been increasingly fatal in London during the past week. Up 
to yesterday, 59 new cases had occurred, and 34 deaths. In the provinces the 
severity of the attack has declined: very few cases have occurred. In Edin- 
burgh, Leith, Newhaven, and Portobello, 110 attacks are registered—60 deaths. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 


week ending on Saturday last— 
Numberof Autumn 








Doaths. Average. 
Zymotilc Diseases, ......c0cccse se eecveeeccevcsvecenseeses esos O53 cere 270 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. 34 52 
Tubercular Diseases. 2... 0.6.0.6. ccecececceeceee ose 165 is 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and + s. M4 127 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ............ 26 38 





Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration. “a « oose 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 61 cece 67 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. eee 





Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. . 7 4 
12 6 

t 2 

3 3 

a 23 

is 19 

3 64 

3 ei 

le 32 


07 


Total (including unspecified causes) 1 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 75.1° in the 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the mean ave 
temperature by 6.3°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was South by 
East and South-south-west. 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The determination of the Bank Directors to reduce their rate of discount from 
3} to 3 per cent, had yesterday a very fuvourable effect upon the prices of the 
English Funds. Consols were then heavy, having fallen from 86} to 854: as 
soon as the alteration of the rate of discount was dem an upward movement 
commenced, and was continued until the price reached 864, being an advance of 
1 per cent upon the lowest quotation of the day. ‘Today the upward movement 
was carried a little further; and the quotation for Money reached 86%, for Ac- 
count the highest price was 86). The expected election of Louis Napoleon to the 
French Presidency, being supposed adverse to the maintenance of peace, gave rise 
to some speculative sales. As the jobbers had previously borrowed a 
amount of Stock till the January Account, the market was well supplied from 
these various quarters, and the quotations declined to 86); at which price there 
were buyers at the close of business. 

The course of the Bank Directors has been much criticized, and opinion gené- 
rally is against it. Those gentlemen have, however, the plea of custom in their 
favour: it has been the invariable rule of their predecessors to lower the rate of 
discount in proportion as money is already cheap. The demand for discount has 
(as far as the Bank of England is concerned) been decreasing for nearly the last 
twelve months. On the 23d October 1847, the amount of loans and bills dis- 
counted, as indicated by the head “ Other Securities” in the Bank returns, was 
19,467,128/.: on the 21st October last, it was 10,847,210/.; showing a decrease of 
nearly one half. The Bank Directors, therefore, tu increase their issue of notes, 
are obliged to force a circulation for money by making it cheaper. They have 
never yet tried the reverse experiment—that of creating a demand for money by 
lessening still further their circulation, and thus eventually making it dearer. 

The Foreign’ Market has been in nearly the same state. Some activity was 
imparted to the Northern European Stocks by the improvement of the English 
Funds; but the business has not been extensive. The price of Mexican Bonds 
has been well supported: the market rose at the beginning of the week, has been 
firm since Tuesday, and closes nearly at the highest today—viz. 214 4. Spanish 
Bonds, which had Jong been neglected, have ciaseal the Three per Cents 
having risen to 24: the closing price today, however, is rather lower. 

The Share Market continued to improve on Monday and Tuesday, but declined 
again yesterday. Another forward movement occurred when the lowered rate 
of discount became known. The prices of the principal Shares today are nearly the 
same as those of last Saturday; with the exception of the Midland, which are 
from 3i. to 4l. higher. The minor class of SI have fluctuated very con- 
siderably ; the rise in many of them having been as much as from 3i. to 4. from 
the lowest prices. With few exceptions, the reaction has been immaterial, and 
the current quotations of today are within a little of the highest. 

The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 28th October 
exhibit, when compared with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
£1,297 — 
Public Deposits .- — £543,496 
Other Deposits .....+.+--0++ 260,312 aname 
Seven-day and other Bills «....65-sseeeseees —. 46,132 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight noe 450,007 
Other Securities 41,874 _ 
Notes unissued ..... e — 14,430 
Actual Circulation «........eeceeeeeeeeeeeees 30,035 = 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .....eeeseceeccececesescceeees 15,605 .eee- — 
Bull80m .ccccccccccscccccccccccccccccees eee 110,166 «.++ — 
This week. week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments .....++++++ 13,273,142 «.++- 13,162,976 
Actual Circulation .....+sseccesecsceseeeenee 18,589 990 ....- 18,559,965 


SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
The English Stock Market is heavy; the first price of Consols was 864 for 
Money, and they have since been done at 86 for Account. There is no change in 
the Foreign Funds or Railway Shares; the transactions in both these departments 


having as yet been unimportant. 
SaTuRDAay, Two o’CLocK. 


The English Funds have been heavy during the whole day; Consols for Money 
and for Account having been as low as 85g. An improvement occurred towards 
the close of business, and the last price is 853 §. The intelligence from the Con- 
tinent is generally of an unsatisfactory character, and the decline above noticed 
has been mainly occasioned by the confidence thus given to the speculators for 
the fall, who have hence acquired fresh courage. The transactions in the 
Foreign Market have been confined to the following. Danish, 625; Mexican, 
218 4; Peruvian, 32; Russian, 984 98; Spanish Active, 114; Dutch Two-and-a- 
half per Cents, 454. It will be seen from these quotations that the appearance is 
heavy. We have also to notice the following bargains in Bank Shares: London 
and Weotminster, 204; Provincial of Ireland, 38; Union of London, 104. Rail- 
way Shares are not so well supported as they have been; almost all the minor 
class of Shares being lower. The contemplated amalgamation of the three great 
companies, the North-western, South-western, and Great Western, operating in 
conjunction with the difficulty experienced by the speculators to provide the first 
and latter class of stock for delivery, has caused an advance in the Shares of those 
particular lines. But they are almost the only exceptions from the general de- 
pression. A large amount of business has occurred ; of which the following are the 
— transactions. Caledonian, 189 18: Chester and Holyhead, 234 3 2}; 

itto, Preference, 134 3; Eastern Counties, 12§ § 3; Ditto, Northern and Lastern, 
58; East Lancashire, 143 15; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 39; Great North of Eng- 
land, 220 1; Great Western 78 7 84 6 79; Ditto, Half-shares, 44; Ditto, Fifths, 
174; Ditto, New, 17/1. 104 93; Lancaster and Carlisle, 48; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 86 paid, 59}; Ditto, Fifths, 44; Ditto, Preference, 5g; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 28 73; London and North-western, 116 174 15 163 118; Ditto, 
New, 79 4; London and South-western, 404 393 39; Midland, 80 78 804; Ditto, 
50/. Shares, 914 84; Nortolk, 52; North British, 144; North Staffordshire, 83 
#8; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 224; Scottish Central, 3§ 4 3§; 
South-eastern and Dover, 23 33; York, Newcastle and Berwick, 26%; Ditto, 
Original N. and B., 25; York and North Midland, 49}; Ditto, Preference, 84 4; 
Orleans and Bordeaux, 1§ 3; Paris and Roven, 13}; Rouen and Havre, 6}. 
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3 per Cent Consols .....+++ z Danish 3 per Cents -....++++ 62 6 

Ditto for Account... 853 i Dutch 2} per Cents ...--.+. 45 6 

3 per Cent Reduced 843 i Ditto 4 per Cents........ 69 70 
£ 3} per Cents..... 853 2 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 213 § 

Long Annuities . — New Grenada ....+.+.++0++ 2 

Bank Stock ... 189 90 Portuguese N. 4 per Cepts 18. 

Exchequer Bills . +» 38 43pm Portuguese Old 1824........ 

India Stock ....+..++ ++ 236 Russian 5 per Cents ..... - 98 100 

Brazilian 5 per Cents......+- 724 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 11} 3 

Belgian 4} per Cents ......- 69 71 , Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 234 3 

Buenos Ayres «....+++++..+ 20 2 Venezuela «scecsccececeeee 14 16 

Chilian 6 per Cents .....--. 82 5 

THE THEATRES. 


On the occasion of Mr. John Reeve's appearance at the Lyceum, we re- 
ferred to the feeling of friendship which exists between the actors and au- 
dience at the Adelphi, and which in that instance was transferred to the 
son of a favourite actiug at another theatre. We have had another instance 
of this kindliness in the very great toleration with which the Adelphi au- 
dience listened for a long time to a piece called the Dance of the Shirt. 
The sentiment was poor, and the fun was unmeaning; but yet a good 
hour passed before the audience could be persuaded that a piece in which 
Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Frank Matthews, and Mr. Paul Bedford appeared, was 
not amusing. The symbols of Adelphi humour were before them; and the 
spectators had as much difficulty in learning that the humour itself was not 
there, as Martinus Scriblerus found in abstracting the notion of a Lord 
Mayor from the accidents of his gown and chain. At last the truth flashed 
upon a great number, and they discovered that the flirtations of semp- 
stresses and sweethearts, which had occupied their precious time, were but 
sorry jokes. The indifferent reception of the Dance uf the Shirt will, we 
hope, prevent the opinion from being pushed too far, that favourite actors 
can carry through anything. 

Sadler's Wells draws crowds by its successful revivals; of which Richelieu 
is the last. Marylebone adheres to the nautical; the veteran T. P. Cooke 
being the star of the day. 

Covent Garden has during the past week favoured the public with medi- 
cal certificates in lieu of dramatic performances. Haydée, announced first 
for Saturday, then for Monday, then for Wednesday, and postponed on 
account of the indisposition of Mr. Sims Reeves, stands finally in the bills 
for this evening. 

A Mademoiselle de Roissy has appeared at the Princess's, in the character 
of Norma. This lady was announced as a performer of the highest Conti- 
nental celebrity. Where she acquired it we know not, but certainly her 
proper claims are slender enough. Her powers as a singer and actress are 
those of a fourth-rate performer; while they are accompanied with a ludi- 
crous degree of assumption and self-complacency. A factitious triumph 
was got up for her on the first night; but she cannot keep her ground as a 
prima donna even at the Princess's. 


Jullien has again opened Old Drury, under better auspices than when 
che commenced his ill-starred operatic undertaking this time twelvemonth. 
He has resumed his promenade concerts; once more placed himself at the 
head of his monster band, and taken the field with more energy than ever. 
His indomitable spirit and honourable conduct have gained the good. will 
of the English public. When he opened his doors last night, the theatre 
was instantly filled by perhaps the greatest multitude ever assembled with- 
in its walls; and his perfor consisting as usual of quadrilles and 
polkas, orchestral overtures, arrangements from operas, and instrumental 
solos—were applauded to the echo. The National Anthem was thundered 
by five of the finest military bands in London—those of the different regi- 
ments of Guards—in combination with his own immense orchestra: it 
xcited an almost frantic exhibition of loyal and patriotic excitement, which 
had nearly ended in a riot. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IMPROVED TREATMENT OF THE POOR, 

In confronting the dark but not hopeless aspect of the comin 
winter, we suggested that it would be well to begin the entorce. 
ment of the needful distinction between the truly destitute, ang 
the vagrant ; and our attention has been called to a minute issued 
by the Poor-iaw Board as actually forming the desiderateg 
commencement. The paper, which bears the signature of 
Mr. Charles Buller, is a very interesting und able document: a]. 
though it was issued so long ago as August last, we do not remember 
to have met with it in the newspapers; and, therefore, we reprint 
it entire in another page. We invite the reader’s perusal of the 
document. It is important in more ways than one. It is anj- 
mated by a spirit proper to a real poor-law but not heretofore 
manifested in our administration, with sufficient distinctness—g 
positive solicitude for the comfort and feelings of those who are 
indigent by misfortune ; and it is in that spirit that an attempt is 
made to deal more effectually with the human vermin that pr 
upon the provision for the poor. The principle on which we haye 
often insisted is here distinctly recognized, and we expect to ob- 
serve a real improvement in practice. 

But we cannot accept the measure as sufficient for its purpose, 
It is an attempt to obtain, by tinkering the present system, ob- 
jects th at are not included in the present system, but belong to 
principles beyond it: the objects are only to be secured by sup- 
plemental legislation, conveying, what Mr. Charles Buller’s minute 
does not convey, suffi cient powers to carry out the principle effec- 
tively. For the immediate purpose, during the recess, the minute 
may serve; but eventually we believe it will be found expedient 
to invoke that aid which Mr. Buller deprecates—the interven- 
tion of Parliament. We think that conclusion may be gathered 
from the document itself. 

The immediate cause for the new step is the notorious increase 
of vagrancy, which is principally ascribed to the temptations 
offered in the shape of accommodation for the “ casual poor.” We 
suspect that other causes have been equally efficient,—among 
them, the discharge of railway labourers; the increased numbers 
forced by the competition of the labour-market into the semi- 
vagrant employments, such as hop-picking ; and the number of 
Irish migrating from their own wretched land. But from what- 
soever cause, it is the fact that vagrancy has much increased ; 
and therefore the Poor-law Board issues instructions to 
Poor-law Guardians and Relieving Officers, that they shall 
exercise great diligence in “ discriminating, by inquiry and 
investigation, between real and simulated destitution.” - 
lief is to be sternly refused to mere vagrants, except to the 
sick; vagrants are to be searched to see whether they have 
means of support; ‘as a general rule, he [the Relievin Officer) 
would be right in refusing relief to able-bodied and healthy men 
—([though the hunger of strong health is a fearful agony]; and 
as the habitual vagrant has generally rendered himself amenable 
to the law by criminal acts, and dreads being confronted with the 
Police, an arrangement for so confronting him is generally fol- 
lowed by disappearance. On the other hand, it is suggested that 
_ really needy wayfarers should be supplied with pass certificates, 
| furnished by Workhouse Masters and conveying admission to 
| other workhouses, with better accommodation than would be 
| allowed to mere vagrants. These suggestions are conveyed in 
| the form of recommendation rather than order. 

They may bring about improvement, but they cannot put the 
practice of the Poor-law in respect to vagrants on a thoroughly 
sound footing. In the first place, they do not convey the requisite 
power. They throw the responsibility unduly on Guardians and 
Relieving Officers, who are told to expect no further aid either 
from Parliament or Commissioners: “the Board are unable to 
suggest any additional test” ; the precise mode of exercising dis- 
cretion “is and must be left entirely to the local authorities in 
each case.” We do not see the necessity nor the expediency of 
leaving to the Guardians and their Officers that kind ot legislation 
pro re nata—they are not always competent to a task so delicate 
and arduous; and we do not see the impossibility of providing a 
truer test of vagrancy, but believe that it may be found in the 
facts of which the Poor-law Board is here treating. 

What is really the corpus delicti of vagrancy? Mere vaga- 
bondage is scarcely an offence; nor is mendicancy, until it is 
made so by artificial laws, which are indeed not quite consistent 
with the laws of charity. The “tramp” who is disorderly is 
amenable to punishment for the disorder, as much as the member 
of any other class. The distinction required is not properly be- 
tween “simulated and real destitution”; because destitution 
may be voluntarily and therefore culpably incurred and yet be 
real. The true corpus delicti of vagrancy lies in the fraud which 
the vagrant commits by claiming relief out of the fund set apart 
for the destitute, when he is under no necessity of doing so, but 
is concealing his means of support, or is voluntarily without 
means. ‘That is a substantial, distinct, and serious offence ; and 
it ought to be dealt with substantively, distinctly, and gravely. 
There can be no difficulty in devising a plan of treatment for an 
offence so unequivocal. At present the vagrant is got at by divers 
indirect means,—asked to “ give an account of himself,” shown 
to the Police, and so forth; and even in that circuitous 
mode, Mr. Buller says, the intervention of the criminal law 











proves to be useful. It would be much more so if brought 
straight home to the offender. The demand for relief, with @ 
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tintent—that is, without any real necessity, but a de- 
ater mera to subsist on the bread of idleness-ahould be 
made in itself a criminal offence, punishable with imprisonment : 
bably a special form of punishment, such as travaux forcés, 
might be appropriate to the offence. 
he class of vagrants once eliminated from the class of the in- 
digent, it would no longer be necessary to maintain so harsh an 
over the whole Poor-law, to the detriment, as Mr. Buller 
allows, of the truly helpless—the orphan, the widow, and the 
honest labourer cast out of work by sickness or disaster. At pre- 
sent the law confounds vagrancy and poverty, and treats both by 
asystem compounded between charitable support and a penal law. 
It is obnoxious to the reproach that it treats poverty as a crime; 
and therefore are its administrators perplexed in such seasons as 
the coming winter, when care for the poor demands a rigorous re- 
sistance of the poor man’s parasitical enemy, the vagrant. 


aspect 





UNIVERSITY REFORM BEGUN, 
Lrxe Alcides, the University of Cambridge is preparing for its 
own regeneration: it is extending its high education ministry 
into the region of physical and moral science. The boldness of 
such a step is greater than on the surface it looks. The Univer- 
sities have been reproached with being “ behind the age ”—with 
adhering to doctrine and views obsolete in the republic of intel- 
lect: and in their corporate capacity they were obnoxious to the 





charge. All corporate establishments must to a certain degree be 
behind their age : they must concern themselves with diffusing 
instruction on settled points of knowledge; but it is precisely 
with the unsettled parts of knowledge that the highest intellect of 
any time is most actively engaged; so that establishments 
are of necessity in the rear as compared with the great 
contemporary intellect of any given time. This has | 

| 


especially the case with the two Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, from the peculiarity of their functions : they have been 
not only seminaries of learning in general, but schools of 
theology—the schools for training the priests of the national 
church ; they were bound, therefore, not only by the necessity to 
keep within settled points of knowledge, but also to avoid the dis- 
cussion of any doctrine not accordant with the doctrines received 
within the theological view. But as the relations between 
theology and the sciences, moral and physical, are perpetually 
changing, the great estabiishments are bound to ignore all those 
unsettled and advanced parts of knowledge in which consists the 
enlightenment of the age; and hence their retrograde condition— 
in a word, their ignorance. For it is worse deliberately tu ignore 
an existing knowledge than to be simply on a level with the 
knowledge of the time. In that respect the ecclesiastics have 
changed places with laymen since the Universities were founded ; 
and the corporations must adhere, in the main, to the position of 
the priesthood. 

Not altogether; for there has been one kind of evasion com- | 
petent to the established instructors of our polite youth. Classi- | 
cal and mathematical studies have this peculiarity, that they are | 
by their nature wholly removed from any relation with the na- | 
tional theology: their difficulties constitute very useful exercita- 
tion of the intellect, and thus they afforded scope for development 
of the intellectual faculties apart from theological studies, which 
demand a more stationary frame of mind—one as different as the | 
past is from the future. The Universities limited their honours | 
—their stimulants of study—exclusively to classical and mathe- 
matical studies; in other words, they urged the youthful mind 
into those tields of intellectual exercise where the authorized in- 
structors were free to carry on active training. It was a conse- | 

uence that the study of the mixed sciences was paralyzed in the | 

niversities, ani driven elsewhere; but they were only the freer 
for that exile from the established seats of learning ; and the two 
corporations could at least say that they sent forth men with in- | 
— so trained as to be fitted for any special vocation after- 
wards. 

Cambridge, however, has now taken the initiative in admitting | 
the moral and physical sciences to full academical privileges ; and 
Oxford must follow perforce. The consequences of that bold step 
are more vast than distinct to the present view. Some of those | 
Sciences, in their less recognized methods of pursuit, have already 
caused no small embarrassment to the fixed relations of theology 
with the Universities, and now they are to be brought within 
the direct cognizance of the veteran establishments. Expedients 
for obviating stil] more perplexing embarrassment will demand 
great solicitude and ingenuity in the reformers, and they should 
rather meet than evade the difficulties in their path. We perceive 
three alternative courses ; but it is the unperceived fourth course 
which is wanted. One would be, to teach the sciences as they 
were settled before any recent inquiries of a very disturbing kind : 
geology, fu. instance, would be taught as the Dean of Yurk would 
teach it. Or a kind of compromise might be effected, and scien- 
tific inquiry might be carried on in a sort of hierology, with a 
secret meaning to the initiated and another to the vulgar; a plan 
which would allow the Bucklands and Sedgwicks all their desired 
activity, but would no doubt lead to very perplexing considera- 
tions. The third course would be, perfect freedom of scientific 
inquiry ; leaving geology, chemistry, natural and experimental 
science, and moral science, as free as the elements of which they 
treat, without regard to the fixed nature of theological doctrine or 
the exigencies of the learned corporations as schools for the priest- 
hood. To discover the fourth course, would be a service of more 
practical value than to find out the North-west passage. 














ENGLISH FALLACIES ON AUSTRIANSRDLECN . : 
ITALY. —aVacg AP 


Dr. GRANVILLE has placed in a compact form the materials for 
maintaining a correct public opinion on the rights of Italian 
affairs ;* no small service to the conscientious English politician, 
whom perverse ingenuity and tortuous pedantry have taken such 
systematic pains to mislead. That Austrian domination in Italy 
was the opprobrium of the nineteenth century, once was a settled 
point; and the very finality of the conclusion hel in makin 
the general public forget the steps by which it had been attained 
The day of reviving hope for Italian Laeveiion naturally provoked 
annoyance among the traditional upholders of Absolutism in 
England ; but some, who have selected the time to revive the 
exploded absurdities of that school, ought to have known better. 
Lord Brougham, sated with paradoxes, explodes in a vehement 
assault on Pius the Ninth for his efforts to avert that rain which 
was impending over Rome, vituperates Charles Albert, and mag- 
nifies the rule of Austria, in a manner that ought to make the 
Whig Ex-Chancellor forswear the Reform Bill, the Bill of Rights, 
Magna Charta, and all the successes of the English people. Mr. 
Disraeli, who has made the progress of nations his “specialité,” 
affects to know no better, And a writer in the Merning Chronicle 
employs a singular facility of piling up the show of authorities, 
in a series of effurts at restoring currency to the most fantastic of 
all “ historic fancies”—the supreme benignity of Austrian go- 
vernment. The refutation of these historic fallacies hes in facts 
which are not ill known; but they are scattered over a wide 
range of documents, old and modern; the public cannot keep al- 
ways at hand the apparatus of refutation, and Dr. Granville has 
performed a useful task in furnishing those materials in a shape 
suited to the occasion. 

The endeavour is, to make out that Austria has some kind of 
rights in Upper Italy over and above the right of forcible pos- 
session—that there is some sort of hereditary title in the Empe- 
ror’s family, some moral title acquired by beneticial government, 
some treaty stipulation binding on the Italians—something, in 
short, superior to popular rights, or those rights that are to be 
acquired by the sword. The pretence will not stand a second 
glance, and nobody believes it; but the glib utterance of asser- 
tion, with the confident use of dates and a sprinkling of proper 
names not common in newspapers, silences the indolent politician, 
who is not disposed to review a whole curriculum of reading, 
from the chronicles in Struve and Muratori to the more modern 
quartos of Coxe and Botta, or the current state papers. 

Excepting forcible possession, there is scarcely a pretext for 
any claim on the part of Austria to the territories of Lom- 
bardy and Venice: in fact, there is no parallel to the boldness of 
assertion in advancing any such claims, save the ludicrous com- 
pleteness of the retutation furnished by every fact in history. 
Of all tigments, the hereditary title is the most extravagant. 
Lord Brougham asserts that “the Emperor of Austria has 
held Lombardy since the death of Charles the Fifth”; Lord 
Aberdeen and Mr. Disraeli speak of Lombardy as having been 
under the dominion of “the tamily of Austria” for “three cen- 
turies.” Such claims as were vaguely floating in the minds of 
the English statesmen might have been carried back to the 
eighth century, when the son of that King Pepin who is cele- 
brated in fairy tales founded “the Empire of the West”; for 
indeed the notion of the Lombard tenure originates with the 
mythic traditions of the dark ages. When Charlemugne, in 
those conquests which recommenced the consolidation of Europe, 
assumed the Iron Crown, Lombardy formed a convenient centre 
between his patronage of the Pope and his Imperial mn 
in Germany; and in succeeding ages, when the “ Emperors” 
affected to hold their title by some kind of succession from 
Charles, the titular claim on the “regnum proprium Imperatoris ” 
helped not only to keep open the access into Italy but also to at- 
test the qualification for the Imperatorial dignity. There is, how- 
ever, among the many territories which have passed under the 
possession of the Austrian potentate, no one that has been so ut- 
terly precarious in tenure as Lombardy. It formed no part of the 
scattered and scanty patrimony of the house of Hapsburs, when 
Rodolph the First, the founder of the Austrian Empire, was 
elected to the Imperial dignity—the first of his house, and the 
tirst also by the energies of his mind and nature to impart a sub- 
stance of power to the empty title: but at no time can you dip 
into the history of his house and find that it held Lombardy by 
any well-established title. Limiting the view to the “ three cen- 
turies,” the case is no better. The mutual intrigues of Maximi- 
lian and Charles the Twelfth to cheat each other out of the 
Milanese had then been defeated by the Sforza. Maximilian 
founded his claim on his own marriage with a bastard of 
the house of Sforza; a claim doubly cut off by the bar- 
sinister, and being in fact not a title but a mere pretext. 
The intrigues were inherited by Charles the Fifth and Francis 
the First: Charles promised Francis to invest the Duke of 
Orleans with the dutchy ; but he broke his promise, and bilked 
the illustrious rival who was more than once vanquished by 
Charles’s lower cunning. “ From this date,” says Dr. Gran- 

* “ On the Formation and Constitation of a Kingdom of Upper Italy. In a Letter to 
the Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., M.P., &c. &c., her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Sveretary of State for Foreign Affairs. By Augustus Bozzi Granville, 
M.D., F R.8., &c., Editor of * L’Italico’ (1813-14), Author of * St. Petersburgh,’ &c. &c, 


“ The Italian Question. A Second Letter to Lord Palmerston, G.C.B., M.\’., &e. 
&c.; with a Kefutation of certain Misrepresentations by Lord Brougham, Mr. Disraeli, 


and the Quarterly Review, respecting the Rights of Austria and the Lombardo- Vene- 
tians. Illustrated by a Map of the Disputed Territories.” By the Same. 


Both pamphlets published by Mr. Ridgway: 
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ville, “‘I presume Lord Brougham derives what he considers | many of the facts come within the knowledge of most travellers 


to be the origin of the right of Austria to Lombardy.” The sub- 
sequent possession, however, was interrupted by the conquests of 
Spain, France, and Sardinia, no fewer than, /ive times, and for long 
periods of time. Dr. Granville puts this in a tabular form ; show- 
ing that in the three centuries there had been no fewer than ten 
political changes, and that Austria occupied Lombardy only 121 
years out of 302. 

There is, however, considerable laxity in the use of the word 
“Lombardy ”: at the period of the French Revolution, the pos- 
sessions of Austria were limited to an irregular strip of land in 
the valley of ‘the Po and its tributaries. To Venice and its pos- 
sessions on the main there is of course not the shadow of a claim 
on the score of inheritance or conquest. Venice was possessed 
by none but the Venetians from 809, when Angelo Participazio 


removed the capital to Rialto, down to 1797, when Manini was | 


the iznominious instrument of conceding it to Napoleon: it was 


sold by that mongrel hero in the following year to Austria. 


As if conscious that her antecedent claims will not bear inves- | 


tigation, Austria rests her title on the treaty settlement of 1815. 
Not only, however, has every great Power of Europe been an ac- 
complice in breaking up that settlement, but the treaties were pe- 
culiarly destitute of any binding effect on the people of Northern 
Italy. Those people had not been conquered by Austria, nor 
fairly conquered even by France: the reconquest was effected, 
not by Austria, but by Europe combined : the treaties were made, 
not between Austria and the Italians, but between Austria and 
the Governments of other States in Europe assembled at the 
Congress in the Austrian capital: the interests avowedly dis- 
cussed at that Congress were, not the interests of Europe, still 
less of the Italians, but of certain crowned individuals and their 
families; the Italian provinces were given to Austria as a con- 
venient indemnity for her losses territorial and pecuniary : 
neither Venice nor Lombardy were represented at the Congress ; 
neither of those states received any consideration in return for 
the advantages conferred on Austria ; neither of those states sub- 
scribed to the conditions stipulated in the treaties ; they therefore 
are morally and politically as free to act, to invite aid, and to adopt 
any measures for shaking off Austria, as if those treaties had 
never existed. 

The substantial power of the Vienna Congress was conferred 
by the battle of Waterloo; and England therefore was especially 
answerable for a just application of that power. But her repre- 
sentative was a man of a narrow officialism, which mistook arbi- 
trary rule for energetic government, and he was absorbed in the 
one idea of putting down Napoleon. He was in a condition to be 
overreached, and he wasso. However, he fairly enough represent- 
ed the state of opinion and feeling in England, which was then pro- 
foundly ignorant of the internal affairs of foreign countries apart 
from military or dynastic considerations, and was entirely swayed 
by the sentiments of anti-revolutionary panic : everything was to 
be thrust into the hands of Imperial power, as the grand custodier 
of peace, order, and stability; with what sequel, we have seen. 
The curious politicians, who stand upon the treaties of 1815, 
think it a proof of intelligence to reénter the Congress of Vienna 
without the further knowledge derived from having lived in 
1848: they choose to see no further than Castlereagh could have 
done, and to reject pregnant experiences which have impressed 
even the conqueror of Waterloo. Lord Castlereagh miscalcu- 
lated involuntarily; the eccentric gentlemen whom Dr. Gran- 
ville so opportunely instructs, choose to be deluded for the fun 
of astonishing soberer folks. 

The delusion that Austrian rule in Italy has been recom- 
mended by good government, equally comes within the categor 
of fancies. Of course the object was to establish such a steward- 
ship as should return the largest amount of revenue to the Im- 
perial family ; and to that end it was necessary to permit some 
amount of material prosperity. The peasantry lived in a degree 
of comfort. But in every branch the government was bad ; in 
every relation of life the situation of the Italian was intolerably 
irksome. The government was dishonest: that administration 
which is so praised by its eccentric eulogists here, for its support 
of charities and educational establishments, Jegan its charity by 
contiscating all the charitable funds—appropriating them as a 
basis for a Government stock, and then generously contributing to 
the charities their own funds! Its educational activity lay in 
seizing the schools of Lombardy, regulating the instruction so as 
to teach obedience to the Emperor “ as to a god,” with a like limi- 
tation of every science to the requirements of political and ecclesi- 
astical Absolutism, and then forcing all persons to send their chil- 
dren. Taxes have been heavy. Commerce was restricted to favour 
the German interests of Austria, and burdened by Government 
monopolies. Public offices, even judicial posts, were tilled by fo- 
reigners, often ignorant of the native language. The Germans were 
systematically favoured; the Italians were systematically cor- 
rupted. Espionage finished the work of corruption. An Italian 
gentleman must either suffer his son to be taught as a slave, or 
must brave the fate of a Confalonieri. Even to converse, you 
must walk away from ear-range of walls. Stand still in the 
streets, and a soldier came up to question your business. Your 
correspondence was searched. To study, even to think, was a poli- 
tical offence, a with perpetual imprisonment. These 
things are not false because they have been said by the enthusiastic 
and indiscreet Mazzini: they have been said also by the discreet 
and accomplished d’Azeglio, by the illustrious and accurate Litta; 
they have been attested by the Provisional Governments of Milan; 


in Italy ; they are attested by every kind of evidence—patent to 
| the widest notoriety. You might as well deny the New Police jn 
| London. The endeavour was to shut out the Italians, the country. 
; men of Galileo and Spallanzani, of Ariosto and Dante—the chil- 
| dren of the cradle of modern civilization—from the civilization of 
| their own day: what the Inquisition attempted with Galileo, 
| Austria attempted with the whole Italian race—attempted, and 
| failed. Yet Englishmen endeavour to make Englishmen belieye 
| that such rule was a blessing! 





THE COLONIAL OFFICE PAINTED BY ITS FRIENDs, 
Tue evening Ministerial journal seems to have been set to the 
| special duty of keeping a guard over the outposts of its pro- 
| tegés the Whig Ministers against the dangers of incidental al. 
lusions in the Spectator. No mariner sailing in a crazy boat 
| watches the crest of every stormy billow more anxiously than 
the Globe, fearing for its feeble charges, watches the drift of our 
free commentary. We cannot sweep our night-glass over the 
dark prospect of the coming winter, however cheerily, but the 
moody-hearted journalist is at hand to edge in the earnest re- 
assurances prompted by despondency.* Wecannot glance at the 
dissatisfied state of feeling in New Brunswick, but the same 
lugubrious comforter puts in apologetic asseverations, at the rate 
| of three assurances to one alarm. The Ministerial treatment of 
| this New Brunswick point is curious, and betrays a more alarm- 
ing state of the official conscience than we were at all aware of. 

Our own remarks, compressed into a single paragraph, were 
based on a much longer statement from the colony, published by 
the Daily News, and followed up next day in the same paper 
with a commentary. Why the daily Globe should not have 
grappled with its daily contemporary, we do not know ; nor why, 
neglecting that antagonist, it should deem it necessary to fasten 
upon our briefer and milder strictures. But such is the fact: it 
is in our columns that New Brunswick becomes formidable to the 
defender of the Colonial Office; and upon us therefore is thrust 
the trouble of showing how the friend of the Colonial Office does 
not perceive the proper duties of that department—whose func- 
tions are actually confounded with those of the Home Office! 
After quoting our short and not heated repetition of the view 
propounded in “ the letter from Miramichi,” the Globe says— 

“ It may suit the Spectator to lay all this to the charge of the Colonial Office; 
but it is manifest that, except as a member of the general Government, the Colo- 
nial Office is nowise responsible for the above-specified sources of discontent. If 
the Colonies have to complain, it is of the changed commercial policy of the 
country; and the Protectionists here might as well make special complaint of ‘the 
apathy of the Home Office.’” 

This remark is in perfect accordance with the demeanour of the 
Colonial Office, since it completely overlooks the special duty of 
that department. It is the peculiar duty of the Colonial Minister, 
as “a member of the general Government,” to keep the interest 
of the Colonies perpetually before the Council. We know, in- 
deed, that the colonial Minister is, by official usage, merely a 
member of the Cabinet introduced on the pretext of sitting for the 
Colonies: Lord Grey, for instance, is in the Cabinet, not because 
he is the best of Colonial Ministers, and the Colonial Minister 
must be taken into the Council, but because Lord John Russell 
wishes to have Lord Grey in his company, and Lord Grey can sit 
there as Colonial Minister. It is for purposes of home policy, for 
party objects, that Lord Grey sits at the Council-table: but the 
usage is a fraud upon the Colonies, since Lord Grey, sitting at the 
table for Whig wey preoccupies the seat which ought to be 
open for a real Colonial Minister. As it is, the Globe is correct 
in saying that there is no distinction between the Colonial Office 
and the general Government: it is quite right to say that one 
“might as well complain of the apathy of the Home Office.” 
But what a sarcasm on the conduct of its protégés ! 

The Globe remarks, that while New Brunswick deprecates the 
repeal of the Navigation-laws, Canada invokes it— 

“When, therefore, the Colonial Office—or, as it should be said properly, 
general Government—is accused of ‘iynorance of Colonial feeling,’ one requires 
to ask, which Colonial feeling? the feeling whose residence is at Montreal, or the 
feeling whose residence is at Miramichi? 

A Colonial Minister, with faculties spurred up by real solici- 
tude for the provinces under his charge, would find means of re- 
conciling conflicting interests, or at least of mitigating the effects 
of the conflict. But indeed, the discontent of the Colonies does 
not arise from their interests being contravened—to that inevit- 
able contingency they might on occasion be reconciled: what 
exasperates them is the indifference shown to their interests, and 
that ignorance of local feeling which lumps “the Colonies” in one 
indiscriminate mass. 

Our candid adversary, however, admits that “during the last 
seven years, the Colonies have served a shrewd apprenticeship to 
free trade ””— 

“ We are much inclined to admit, that not a few grounds have, of late years, 
been furnished to justify the expressions (referring to another group of colonies) 
of Mr. A. Geddes, one of the witnesses recently examined before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the Navigation-laws. ‘I think that nothing can shake the attachment 











* Our Whig contemporary recurs in a characteristic manner to the prospects 
of the coming winter: endeavouring to convince us that cheap food is a great ad- 
vantage; assuring us that the foreigners whom it supposes to be driven to this 
country by the state of the Continent are not “ penniless refugees,” but “ tour- 
ists,” come to “ Wales, the Lakes, and all the chief watering-places,” &c. We 
took the statement of the Globe itself, and showed the other side: our antagonist 
deems it expedient to substitute other views for ours,—in the allusion, for exam- 
ple, to cheap food, which we had specially pointed out as a blessing; and almost 
= so fur as to explain away his own previous statements as if they originated 
with us. 
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—— 
y » colonists. 

e loyalty of the colonists. | Du . 

say they bave been betrayed, first into expenses and impracticable measures, and 


afterwards deserted—their exasperation towards them, of course, is extreme, be- 
cause they attribute all their 


ruin to the inconsistent and the variable legislation 
Sf age however, of the most remarkable variations and inconsistencies 
of the last seven years has been—not the Colonial Oitice—but the subtle policy of 
that individual statesman, whom the main maligners of the Colonial Office most 
especially delight to honour. : ; 
Namely, Sir Robert Peel ! What then? We are not now dis- 
cussing Sir Robert Peel’s conduct, but that of the Colonial Min- 
ister for the time being, which is very seriously and dangerously 
ravating disaffection in every group of our Colonial empire. 
What reply is it to us, if Sir Robert Peel made equal mis- 
takes in Colonial policy? We have more than once taken 
occasion to censure his shortcomings in that branch of ad- 
ministration: we have remarked that he never gave evi- 
dence of having mastered the subject of Colonial polity, or 
indeed any Colonial question, except in some rare and passing 
instances, where he came to the rescue of subordinates, or 
the question ut issue was inextricably complicated with home 
litics. Sir Robert Peel habitually left Colonial affairs 
too blindly to “the Office.” But it is not true that the 
inconsistencies of our Colonial legislation are imputable to 
him. It is not he that, repealing the Corn-laws, refuses 
freedom of navigation to Canada; that, destroying the trade 
of New Brunswick, refuses to aid the great colonization 
railway, or any other measure for developing the resources of the 
colony; that reversed our Sugar policy in 1846; that tantalizes 
Jamaica with talk of high-service reservoirs when the colonists 
are talking of ruin; that squabbles with British Guiana about 
an exorbitant salary for an unpopular Governor in an impover- 
ished colony ; that keeps the Cape in hot water, tantalizes Aus- 
tralia with all sorts of petty projects, and maintains chronic dis- 
sension in New Zealand. He did not do these things: we are 
not now discussing his conduct any more than that of Lord Mel- 
bourne or Lord Campbell, but that of the actual Minister, who 
does keep up the disaffection of the Colonies, and is responsible 
for so doing. 





IRISH COMFORT. 


Wuart a scatterbrained perversity characterizes the Irish! they 
invariably get hold of the wrong end of a thing; like the monke 
in the melodrama, they seize a sword by its blade, and brandish 
it to their own discomfort. They drive capital out of their land 
by the disturbance they make for want of it; their wit should be 
apt at repartee, only it recoils on themselves in the shape of the 
“bull”; being miserable, they make the most of every calamity, 
and fall back upon a famine as a resource upon which to retire 
from business. 

The Papal Government has just transmitted a rescript con- 
firming the previous decision against the proposed Roman Catholic 
Colleges. The decision is to be regretted, as it keeps up diftficul- 
ties and theological dissensions; perhaps it might have been re- 
versed, if the Sovereign Pontiff had been informed by a regularly- 
accredited channel of communication; but it cannot now be 
helped. The most remarkable circumstance is the air with which 
it is received by “John Archbishop of Tuam.” He issues this 
repeller of conciliation with the most exulting delight: it “ will 
not fail,” he says, addressing his clergy, “ amidst all your afflic- 
tions, to cheer you with the consolations of religion.” During 
the last season of distress, the Pope dispensed charity and chari- 
table exhortation; now “the Holy Father again comes to their 
aid, and dispenses those spiritual treasures with which he is in- 
trusted.” After much space devoted to these “glad tidings,” the 
“important subject” of a Roman Catholic College is dismissed 
with a mere “allusion.” It is the antagonistic part of the re- 
script, the licence of spiritual warfare, that flame of civil discord, 
which is to John of Tuam the real “ spiritual treasure.” 

You would have thought that the suppression of rebellion, 
the maintenance of order, the vindication of authority, would 
be consolation to the Orange party. No such thing. The 
Dublin Evening Mail is Tiscatistied with the whole law 
proceeding, and especially with the verdict,—though it was 
apt to the evidence, and is further recommended by being 
a very just, and, let us say most seriously, a very expedient 
combination of rigour with merey. The Standard—once so an- 
gry with us for calling it “the Irish paper in London,” but now 
“not ashamed to take its station in the ranks of the Orange 
press "—flatly denies that there was any rebellion at Slievana- 
mon. It is not the persons who were in uniform and in arms, in 
Open war against the Government, that were the rebels in the es- 
timation of the Standard, but the priests—the very men who ex- 
pressly drew back and refused to goso far. It is the sly dogs 
who know better than to rebel whom you ought to arraign for 
rebellion. As to the overt war, it was only “an attack on Mrs. 
M‘Cormack’s house.” So, because O’Brien did not succeed in a 
revolution, he is not to be arraigned by the Government that he 
did not upset: if he had upset the Government, it might have 
set the ex-Attorney-General at him; but the Government is very 
wrong not to arraign the priests, who did not rebel at all. The 

ury ought to have found the verdict according to the figment of 
the defence, not according to the fact of the case. Had there 

1m no fact, as there would have been in such trial of any priest, 
the Standard, we presume, would have been reconciled to the 
verdict of “Guilty.” 

When the famine-fever was upon Ireland, the sick were aban- 
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blessing that the cholera is pronounced by competent medical au- 
thorities to be not contagious, because that fact obviates panic, 
and will save the “ warm-hearted” Irish from the unlucky im- 
pulse to run away from their dying friends. You would suppose, 
therefore, that the real Irish would rejoice in this ascertained fact 
of science. Quite the reverse: the Freeman and the Pilot are 
horrified at the suggestion. The Pilot, which professes to be 
scandalized at the extreme dogmatism of its contemporary, logi- 
cally argues for the contagion, after this fashion— 

“ The most devoted mere non-contagionists, very inconsistently, we think, in- 
culcate the necessity of cleanliness and ventilation. This proves an internal sen- 
timent, that, notwithstanding their theory, they have a conviction that the epi- 
demic may, by foul air, be communicated to — who, without the intensity of 
the poison thus concentrated, would have had strength to resist it. The poison, it 
is natural and common sense to believe, would be more concentrated round the 
atmosphere of an infected person than where no such person was; and this esta- 
blishes all that is required to prove that cholera is also contagious, for it proves 
that persons do take it who might not without such contact.” 

Infection by malaria, howsoever produced, is not contagion : 
there is proof that malaria produces cholera; none that cholera 
produces cholera—that is the point. But the true Irishman would 
sooner have the grievance than the relief. It takes away an Irish 
misery, and undoes a little of the horror. The Pi/ot would rather 
that the dying man should have the terrors of contagion—would 
rather that there should be a Cholera Skibbereen—would rather 
that famine, fever, and cholera, should qualify Ireland for point- 
ing an article and adorning a speech—than help to calm the 
country, or confess that patient diligence is better than howling 
helplessness. 


THE INDIAN SALT-TAX REVENGED. 


An ingenious writer has pointed outa series of coincidences 
which ought to strike alarm into the heart of the great official 
palace in Leadenhall Street; for if the facts are not merely 
“pretty to observe” as coincidences, they indicate an awful re- 
tribution for bad economics. The case stands thus, The ex- 
citing cause of Asiatic cholera is a poison conveyed in the at- 
mosphere. The method of the disease seems to consist in the 
death of the circulating system, for want of the salt ingredient 
in the blood. According to Liebig, salt is necessary to combine 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere in order to carry off the car- 
bonic acid of the blood. People living on inland vegetation do 
not find in their ordinary food enough of the chloride of sodium, 
and are fain therefore to seek itin the form of common salt. 
The inhabitants of India are a race living on inland vegetation ; 
but their supply of salt is kept down by the exorbitant tax, inso- 
much that they are obliged to put up with a minimum. In that 
country the cholerais engendered ; and from that distant region, 
“Ja dal Gange,” the pest-cloud marches slowly across Asia, 
across Europe, to visit the lordly Directors where they sit; it 
comes to confute with sickly horrors the special-pleading of that 
Thomas Love Peacock who tried to vindicate the taxed and dirt- 
adulterated salt of India by its coloured likeness to the salt of 
Paris. The Indians might address the Directors in the words of 
the chorus stricken with terror for the retribution that comes 
upon the Assyrian Queen— 
“ Ah! sconvolta nell’ ordine eterno 

E natura in si orribile giorno! 

Nume irato dischiude I’ averno, 

Sorgon I’ ombre dal nero soggiorno. 

Minacciosa erra morte d’ intorno 
L’alme ingombra d'angoscie, d’orror.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, November 2. 

The President!—we can speak of nothing else: for the next six weeks 
we shall have no other concern. Jack Cade Proudhon used to say that 
he remained suspended over society like a dot over an i: Bonaparte might 
as well say that he is suspended over the Republic like the sword over 
Damocles. Will five or six weeks alter in any way the manifest disposition 
of the country? Noone can say. But for the present the success of Bo- 
naparte seems indeed out of doubt; his friends already exult in his expected 
triumph, while his enemies seem to admit it as unavoidable. It would 
be idle to philosophize upon such a subject; it is made to confound the 
most complicated as well as the most simple ideas. Any one 
who would have ventured to say, some months ago, that the bur- 
lesque hero of Strasburg and Boulogne, after having twice attempted 
to set up a claim to the crown, should become the head of the Re- 
public—such a one would have been sent to Bedlam, and would have 
deserved it. ‘Thus it turns out, however. Bonapartism is a fact, and, as 
you say in England, a great fact. It may be a blind, unreasoned, and un- 
reasonable feeling, but exactly because it is so it is general and popular. It 
has revealed under-currents which were thought extinct. It came un- 
noticed, and exploded at once and suddenly. The first time Bonaparte 
was returned to the Assembly, in June, his name had been started only a 
few days before the election. No one had thought of him: all of a sudden 
he became the favourite, to the general and perhaps to his own surprise. 
Well may he say that his power resides in his name; for he has indeed no 
other title, except having got twice into very foolish scrapes: but even that 
has not ruined him—no, it has rather popularized him. 

There lies the strength of Bonaparte. He himself cannot impair his 
name. He may be a fool, he may be nothing, or worse—that matters not; 
the name will still be greater than the man. While crossing the other 
day the Place Vendome, Bonaparte is reported to have said, pointing to his 
uncle on the column, “ There is the great elector!” And most true it was. 
It is not Bonaparte whom the peasant and the soldier will vote for; no, it 
is Napoleon. ‘That silvery, magical, Oriental name, Napoleon, still sounds 
magnetically to the ears of the people. It is useless to reason with instinct. 
Napoleon is not dead; he will return, and bring back plenteousness and 
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fine weather; and there shall be no more taxes, and no more rain. No 
philosophy on earth, no leading articles, can prevail against such supersti- 
tion: as well try to throw down the iron statue from the column with 
paper bullets. 

In that sudden resurrection of Napoleonism there are two distinct feel- 
ings; one of superstition, another of reaction. It cannot be denied that it 
is a protest; and as such it will be adopted and supported by many differ- 
ent parties. Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists will vote together 
for once. As you see, the number of present caudidates has been reduced 
to two. Lamartine has no chance; Ledru-Rollin still less; the Socialist 
party will generally not vote at all. Cavaignac and Bonaparte will alone 
remain in the field; and very likely it will turn a field of battle. 

The Moderates or Conservatives, who must dislike Bonapartism as 
much as Republicanism, might start a candidate of their own—Marshal 
Bugeaud, for instance. But it would divide the majority; it would not 
prevent Bonaparte, and it would help Cavaignac. You already know that 
if the candidate at the head of the poll does not reach more than two mil- 
lions of votes and altogether more than half the number of given votes, 
the Assembly has the right to choose one in the first five names. 
The plan, then, is to raise no competitor to Bonaparte, and even to 
vote for him, so that he may be elected at once by the people. The plain 
inference from this, as you perceive, is that the President will be expressly 
nominated against the Assembly. In other terms, it means civil war. I 
fear the Conservative party is now committing a grievous fault. They 
take Bonaparte as an instrument to throw down the existing Government; 
but they do not know what new power they set up—they do not know if 
that instrument will not be turned against themselves. It is a bad game 
they are playing, a true game of hazard. 

At all events, this at least is certain, that a crisis is near at hand. It 
can hardly be believed that the party which has governed France for the 
last eight months—the men of February—will relinquish power without a 
struggle; and already do they prepare for it. But if they see their ad- 
versaries all united into one party, they will most likely follow the example, 
and rally around a single name. Then a regular battle will be inevitable. 





LANCASHIRE PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Manchester, 31st October 1848. 

Str—I have perused with much interest the letters that have appeared in your 
paper signed by “ A Master at Rugby School.” He is evidently a man wishful 
of doing good to his fellow men; but from the conclusions he arrives at, especially 
in his last letter, I somewhat apprehend that he has not read the Plan of this As- 
sociation with sufficient care. Tcameene on making this surmise as | know, from 
various letters now before me from several clergymen of the Established Church, 
that objections have been started by them against the Plan, which have been 
most willingly and openly retracted after the perusal of the document. 

As your columns have lately so ably advocated our movement, I will not take 
up your time further than to solicit the favour of your informing those who take 
an interest in education, that I shall be happy to send to any of them a “ Plan,” 
or give any further information respecting our Association, if a letter be addressed 
to me, “ Manchester.” Our cause can and will only thrive by investigation; we 
therefore court calm and dispassionate discussion. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, H. Rr. Forrest, Hon. Sec. 


THE “SABBATH IMPIETIES.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sirn—A great fuss has been made about the refusal of the officials of the Scot- 
tish Central Railway to forward the Dutchess of Sutherland by a Sunday mail- 
train; and your observations on the circumstance are evidently wanting either in 
correct information or in your usual candour. The regulations of that railway, 
rightly or wrongly, prohibit passenger-trains on Sunday. The Secretary, who 
alone could have exercised any discretionary power, has publicly denied that he 
was applied to; and the inferior officials were bound to abide by the regulations. 
The Dutchess might have known, and the attendants ought to have known, that 
their railway does not run Sunday trains, because it is so stated in capital letters 
in the advertisements and in the time-bills. But they ought also to have known 
that her Grace could have proceeded by another railway from Perth, which does 
run passenger Sunday trains. Not having adopted this course, she posted the 
forty miles by the direct road to Edinburgh, in place of being carried the seventy- 
five miles by the Central Railway. It is stated that she was too late to see her 
father alive; and it is invidiously, but falsely, inferred that her disappointment 
was caused by the one hour longer time consumed on the post-road. 

You argue justly, that the regulations being so, it would have been improper 
to grant the request of her Grace merely because she was a Dutchess; and you 
might have added, that if she had not been a person of distinction the world 
would have heard nothing of the matter. But the imputation of inconsistency in 
forwarding the letters while refusing to forward the Dutchess is unfair. The two 
subjects are not correlatives. The torwarding of Sunday passengers is optional— 
the forwarding the mails is imperative. For it cannot surely be unknown to you 
that railway companies are obliged by act of Parliament to forward the mails on 
Sunday, but are not obliged to carry passengers. The argument that, because for 
once since the commencement of the Scottish railways, a person going on Sunday 
to see a dying parent has been obliged to travel by another route, equally open 
though less expeditious, the absence of Sunday trains on that railway is “ an- 
tagonistic to morality,” could hardly be proposed in earnest. It could easily be 
shown, that a very prominent effect of Sunday trains on railways is to pour out 
from the towns crowds of dissolute persons into the quiet villages and hamlets of 





, the country, whose decent inhabitants, trained in the national reverence for the 


Sabbath, going to or returning from the worship of God, bave their moral and reli- 
ious feelings frequently outraged by the scenes of riot and profligacy too often ex- 
Fititea en licentious strangers; which surely is more “ antagonistic to mo- 
rality” than the enormity of a Dutchess being compelled to alter her intended 
route. And only look to what the arguing from exceptional cases leads. The 
n stopped in his journey might have been a Doheny or a M:Dowall, proceed- 
ing to excite an insurrection. You must then, to be consistent, have complained 
of the interruption as “ antagonistic to treason.” 
Lam, &c. J.S. H. 
[We oA ty we the disclaimer of the Secretary, when it appeared, after our 
own remarks, founded on the original exaggerated statement; and we hold him to 
be completely exonerated. As to the distinction drawn by our correspondent 
between letters and passengers, it does not affect our strictures; because we did 
not seek to cast blame on the Company in particular, or on anybody else, but 
merely to show the absurd inconsistency of the system. We cannot admit that 
keepers of the highways are charged with any peculiar mission to prevent the 
possible occurrence of offence: if persons are guilty of “riot and profligacy,” their 
case is one for the interference of the police; but a wholesale prevention of transit 
to all persons, whether bent on business of necessity or pleasure, business needful, 
innocent, commendable, or censurable, is a very rude mode of usurping police 
functions: it is worse than “ burning a house to roast a pig.”"—Ep. ] 
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BORRER’S NARRATIVE OF A CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
THE KABAILES OF ALGERIA, 


| ArreR journeying from Naples to Mount Sinai and Jerusalem,* Mr. Bor. 
rer appears to have passed a year or two in Algeria. In 1846, he made g 
running tour through the province of Constantine to the Oasis of Biskra; 
in 1847, he accompanied the expedition against the Kabailes, which Mar. 
shal Bugeaud undertook, contrary to the opinion of the Commission of 
the Chambers, and, it is supposed, to the wishes of the King and Gui- 
zot. As the narrative of these two enterprises was scarcely sufticient 
for the desired volume, Mr. Borrer has written some remarks on the 
colony, and translated M. Suchet’s account of his mission to Abd-el- 
Kader for an exchange of prisoners, as well as some other papers of fie- 
tion or matter-of-fact designed to illustrate the character of the Arabs, or 
the condition of the settlement. 

The scamper through Constantine, was made under unfavourable cir- 
| cumstances: the weather was often bad; and travelling in Algeria, even 
| in the subdued districts, is not the safest of pastimes, as to wander from 

your attendants in search of plants or to examine antiquities sometimes 
involves the risk of a shot at your life. The miscellaneous papers, though 
containing useful information in reference to the colony, or clever sketches 
of manners in the form of a tale, have such an air of stuffing that per- 
haps their merit is undervalued from that impression. The “ Campaign 
against the Kabailes” is an interesting narrative on various accounts, 
| It furnishes a picture of French warfare in Africa; it contains some good 
incidental sketches of French camp life and military feeling ; without re- 
cording any great events of war, it exhibits what is equally interesting 
to the reader, incidents of personal adventure, and fights just large enough 
for the whole to be embraced in the coup d’eil. The more stirring uar- 
| rative is well varied by quieter pictures of scenery, and the usual features 
| of descriptive travel ; the novelty of the subjects endowing the pictures 
with an attraction which Mr. Borrer could hardly impart from himself, 

The omission of a map to the volume is a great defect: our common 
atlasses do not contain the region on a sufficient scale to enable the 
reader to follow the route of the army, and the French geographers would 
have furnished one ready to hand. The situation of the Kabylie or dis- 
trict of the Kabailes is South-east from Algiers towards the frontiers of 
Tunis and Tripoli, the extreme Easterly part of the Kabylie touching the 
Mediterranean. The country is mountainous, forming a portion of the 
Little Atlas, but fruitful. The inhabitants are supposed to be an aborigi- 
nal people: in general character they apppear to resemble the Afghans; 
being barbarous, cruel, treacherous, and not over brave, measured by 
European standards. It is not a matter of wonder that the French 
Chamber and the Ministry disapproved of the expedition; for beyond 
striking terror and enforcing a nominal submission it had no end what- 
ever. The Kabailes had given no offence except declining to submit 
themselves formally to Marshal Bugeaud; though forays were continually 
taking place between the garrison of Bougie and the adjacent tribes. No 
other object was achieved, or probably designed, than that of making an 
example of the Kabailes, and gratifying the vanity of the Marshal; 
which was accomplished at the loss of some lives to the army, and the 
destruction of much property and much life among the natives. Some 
villages were carried and sacked; the army marched triumphantly and 
safely through the mountains ; and Marshal Bugeaud embarked at Bougie 
on bis return to France, which many thought his recall. Though 
all this served the purposes of “la gloire,” it is very questionable whe- 
ther the campaign ought to be called successful. The destruction of their 
crops, the burning of their villages, the abuse of their females, and the 
indiscriminate murder of old men, women, and children, must leave a 
rankling feeling in the minds of these mountaineers, (who rigidly enforee 
the law of blood for blood,) that may breed much more trouble to the future 
colonists than Marshal Bugeaud’s fame will counterbalance. The following 
is a part of the principal affair. 

“ The villages were all surrounded with walls of about twelve feet in height 
and composed of stones cemented together with mud mingled with chopped 
straw; a strong fence of thorny bushes crowning them, and impenetrable hedges 
of the prickly pear growing along their base. ‘The inhabitants fired chiefly from 
the loop-holes pierced in these walls and in the walls of the houses. Upon t 
terraces of the latter also might be seen picturesque groups of gaunt warriors, 
their flowing burnooses thrown back as they handled with activity their | 
guns. In one of these last villages some half-dozen of them boldly remained, 
after the great body of their comrades had fled, in a large square building com- 
manding the entrance of the village on the side we approached, and kept up & 
determined fire at ‘ bout portant.’ It was all to no avail, however: the narrow 
streets were soon crowded with French troops, ravishing, massacring, and plun- 
dering on all sides. Neither sex nor age was regarded; the sword fell upon all 
alike. From one house blood-stained soldiers, laden with spoil, passed forth as 
l entered it, Upon the floor of one of the chambers lay a little girl of twelve or 
fourteen years of age: there she lay, weltering in gore and in the agonies of death: 
an accursed ruffian thrust his bayonet into her. God will requite him. In ano- 
ther house a wrinkled old woman sat crouched upon the matting, eapidly 
muttering in the agony of fear prayers to Allah with a trembling tongue. 
pretty child, of six or seven years old, laden with silver and coral ornaments, 
clung to her side, her eyes streaming with tears as she clasped her aged mother’s 
arm. The soldiery, mad with blood and rage, were nigh at hand. | sei 
fair child; a moment was left to force her into a dark recess at the far end of the 


* Spectator, 1844; page 1237. 
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shies ed matting thrown before it served to conceal her; and whilst 
meg id — to her Pw to hold silence, soldiers rushed in: some ran- 

eal the habitation; others pricked the old female with their bayonets. ‘Sol- 
ie will you slay an aged woman?’ ‘No, monsieur,’ said one fellow, ‘we will 
not kil} her; but her valuables are concealed, and we must have them.’ 


«In nearly every house were vast jars of oil, (for the Kabuiles make, consume, | 


and sell vast quantities, ) often six or seven feet in height, and ranged in rows 
around the chambers. Holes being rapped in all these jars, the houses were soon 
flooded with oil, and streams of it were pouring down the very streets. When 
the soldiers bad ransacked the dwellings, and smashed to atoms all that they 
could not carry off or did not think worth seizing as spoil, they heaped the rem- 

nts and the mattings together, and fired them. As I was hastily traversing 
the narrow streets to regain the outside of the village, disgusted with the horrors 
] witnessed, flames burst forth on all sides, and torrents of fire came swiftly glid- 
oo down the thoroughfares ; for the flames had gained the oil. An instant I turn- 
ed, the fearful doom of the poor concealed child and the decrepid mother flashing 
on my mind. It was too late: who could distinguish the house amongst bun- 
dreds exactly similar? The fire was crackling, blazing, with increased fury, and 
there was oo time to lose. The way of the gateway was barred with roaring 
flames. Scrambling to the terrace of a low building, | threw myself over the wall. 
The unfortunate Kabyle child was doubtless consumed with her aged parent. 
How many others may have shared her fate! bd . * 

“One vast sheet of flame crowned the height which an hour or two before was 
ornamented with an extensive and opulent village, crowded with inhabitants. It 


geeined to have been the very emporium of commerce of the Beni-Abbés; fabrics | 
of gunpowder, of arms, of haiks, burnooses, and different stuffs were there. The 


streets boasted of nu:nerous shops of workers in silver, workers in cord, venders 
of silks and other stuffs, and articies of French or Tunisian manufacture, brought 
by their traders from Algiers or Tunis. Ali that was not borne away by the 

ilers was devoured by tire, or buried amidst the crashing ruins; and then the 
hungry flames, vomited forth from the burning habitations, gained the tall corn 
growing around these villages, and running swiftly on, wound about and con- 
sumed the scattered olive-trees overshadowing it. Fire covered the face of the 
country, and the heavens were obscured with smoke. 

“ The soldiers pronounced the country ‘joliment nettoyé’; and I heard two 
ruffians, after the sacking was over, relating with great gusto how many young 
girls bad been burnt in one house, after being abused by their brutal comrades 
and themselves. They pronounced that house ‘ joliment nettoyé’ also. Indeed 
it was a very favourite phrase with them. bd bd . 

“ As for lamentations and weepings in the French camp, for comrades sacrificed 
ppon the altar of ‘La Gloire, they were not in vogue at all, and any symptoms 
Sane were soon drowned in the wine-cup. ‘Ah dam! avjourd’-hui lui, de- 
main wnwi !—Hazard de la guerre!’ 

“* A vaincre sans péril on triomphe sans gloire. 


The character of the war seems very similar to that which we waged on 


” 


we may not be so tolerant of peculiarities. Hence various acts of sys- 
tematic oppression, and great shocks to religious and other prejudices in 
Algiers,—such as pulling down a mosque to make a road, and breaking 
up the stones for road metal. The corruption which Louis Philippe in- 
troduced generally into France was extended to Algiers, and aggravated ; 
| while the systems of our “Mr, Mother-Country” seem improved with 
additions. 

“ Algeria is divided administratively into three zones: the population of the 
first being chiefly European—this is the civil territory or zone; the second by 
Arabs and a few Europeans—this is the mixed territory; the third by Arabs only 
—this is the Arab territory par excellence. The administration of the first is the 
principal and most serious; and this is pronounced by all, and expecially by the 
Commission charged this year (1847) with the examination of affairs in Algeria, 
to be defective, imperfect in its functions, complicated in its system, slow in its 
working, making much ado about nothing, doing little, and that little badly. 
| The functionaries of whom it is composed are pronounced ignorant of the lan- 
| guage, usages, and history of the country, and unacquainted with the duties im- 
| posed upon them. Their proceedings, instead of being rapid and simple, as 80 

necessary in a new colony, are ill-advised, ill-executed, and supereminentiy slow. 
| The latter defeat is chiefly attributable, perhaps, to the fuct that the centraliza- 
tion of affairs is in Paris, and all the acts must be referred tothe bead bureau there 
| before the least move of the most trivial nature can be effected. During the last 
| year only, above twenty-four thousand despatches were received from thence by 





| the ‘ Administration Civile,’ and above twenty-eight thousand sent to Paris by 
this branch affair in Algiers. 
| “The immense number of functionaries appertaining to the corps of civil ad- 
| ministrators in Algeria is astonishing. At the present period there are above two 
| thousand; yet there is a cry that they are insufficient. ° ° ° 

“ Another and great reason for the slow growth of the colony is the extreme 
tardiness with which the administrative forms requisite to the establishment of 
emigrants are carried out. For instance, though assignments of Jand are pro- 
| mised, yet a year or eighteen months after application frequently elapses before 
| the grantees are put into possession. The majority of those arriving from the 

mother-country having but very small capital, it in the intermediate period dis- 

appears; they are compelled to devour it to keep body and soul together; and 
when it is gone their assignment may be allotted them, with the parental advice, 
‘ There sit ye down, increase and multiply’; but it comes too late; their only pro- 
spect is starvation; and they are fortunate if sufficient remains to them to permit 
them to shake the dust from off their feet and fly the inhospitable shore, thus 
preventing others from arriving: for will they not retarn with outcry and rela- 
tions of their sufferings? It is even a fuct well known to all, that men of capital 
rich French proprietors, arriving in Algeria under the auspices of the Minister of 
War, have remained as long as five or six years before being able to obtain a pro- 
mised concession. Others again established provisionarily upon a tract of | 





the right bank of the Indus during the Afghan invasion. The strength of | the assignment of which has been were them, have built upon it, cultivat 
| 


the country is so great that a few resolute men could hold an army in 


check; but, however brave the men may be individually, they never | 


stand against the equal bravery of others in array. The hardships aris- 
ing from climate are as great as in Asia, or greater; the privations per- 
haps more severe, from the deficiency of the French commissariat. 

“ The column pursued its march over beds of sand, rubble, and water-worn rocks, 
concealed in winter by the rushing torrent. It was for the infantry and convoi 
extremely fatiguing; for so winding was the course of this river that it was 
Recessary continually to ford it,and sometimes to march in its waters a consider- 
able distance. Though it flows in so narrow a space, yet eighteen times did the 
column ford it in a few bours, the water often reaching above the saddle-girths, 
and the current being in places very strong. Thus bad the poor foot-soldier, the 

spiration streaming from his weather-beaten face, continually to plunge into 


cold water and to contend with the current, laden with his weighty accoutre- | 
ments, a hot sun beating fiercely upon his head; then to drag himself dripping | 


wet over beds of heaving sand, or rolling stones, again to plunge into water above 
his middle. Attacks of ‘coup de soleil,’ or fever, were not then surprising. One 
man became a confirmed idiot, and so remained, until, upon the return of the 
column, he one day wandered from the rear-guard, and of course was seen no more. 

“ The fatigues of this expedition were, however, a mere nothing. Indeed our 
marches were, as it may be remarked, always very short, and the season the most 
favourable for an expedition. To judge of the sufferings of the French army in 
Africa, it is necessary to join an expedition during the winter-rains, or the great 
heats of summer; when it is no uncommon thing to bebold man after man throw 
himself upon the earth, from which neither entreaties, threats, nor the certainty 
of his miserable fate if left there, will raise him; whilst others, seized with fear- 
ful accesses of madness, blow their own brains out with their muskets. Then, 
during the chill and heavy rains and cutting night-air, many a poor wretch has 
been found in the morning a cold and stifiened corpse. Again, during the great 
heats at mid-day, stifling exhalations rise from the earth; so that at a halt the 
wearied soldiers, having cast themselves down with their faces in close contact 
with the earth, have been discovered upon the trumpets sounding the march to 
be in a perfect state of asphyxy. A trumpeter, formerly in the Spabis of Oran, 
told me that he once saw above fifty together in that state; and that, during the 
same expedition, several destroyed themselves from desperation brought on by 
fatigue. To prevent the danger of asphyxy, the troops during a halt are now 
often forbidden to sit down, or if not, only allowed to seat themselves upon bag- 
gage or other raised seats, so that they may not inhale the heavy murderous 
atmosphere floating upon the ground.” 

For the horrors of the system of warfare Mr. Borrer offers reasonable 
explanations. Of the colony he gives an indifferent account, either by inci- 
dental pictures or direct description. The first motive of an enterprise 
influences its whole career, not only by the character it indicates of the 
undertaker, but by the course of conduct it induces and the opposition it 
creates. The colonies of Britain have been founded with industrial ob- 
jects ; and though much cruelty and crime may have been exercised upon 
aborigines, these have been caused by quarrels, and probably by provoca- 
tion; a war upon the savages, much less their destruction, formed no 
part of the original design. Our East Indian conquests bave been matter 
Of accident or necessity. For a century and a half the English 
Temained factors ; their first territorial power and its subsequent increase 
Were forced upon them, often unwillingly. The first expedition against 
Algiers was a planned conquest, not justifiable by public usage, and de- 
signed and maintained with no other motive than to get rid of unquiet 
Spirits and bad subjects. When colonization was determined on, the con- 
quest and its wars were ill fitted to couciliate the natives; but two evils 
Were at work besides. The French as a people are not well adapted for 

nization, or for ruling other peoples. Their bonhommie and all their 
t good qualities are apt to vanish under the prospect of an advantage 
or the pressure of a difficulty ; their public men have not that respect 
for other people's rights, or that consideration for other people's feelings 
and opinions, which distinguishes the English officials, though personally 


| portions of it, and otherwise fulfilled all required conditions; when at last the 
definite answer is given them—the title to it is refused! Being able neither to 
alienate nor to mortgage, they have thus been brought to ruin. 

“The generally desolate state of those poor emigrants who do become esta- 
blished in Algeria is painful enough. The villages scattered about the Sahel or 
Massif of Algiers are, with one or twoexceptions, the type of desolation. Perch- 
ed upon the most arid spots, distant from water, there the poor tenants lie 
sweltering beneath sun and sirocco, wondering, as their haggard eyes rove across 
vast tracts of inexterminable palmetta and prickly bushes, what there is there 
‘to increase and multiply’ upon, as recommended.” 


THE ABBATE LEONE'S JESUIT CONSPIRACY 
Proresses to reveal a “secret plan” of the Jesuits, the object of which is 
to overturn the liberties of the people while professing to advance them, in 
order to establish a despotic government in the favour of monarchs, over 
whose despotism the priests should domineer by means of a Papal theo- 
cracy ; the conversion of the Protestant communities to Romanism form- 
ing part of the scheme. The fact of such a design being entertained rests 
solely upon the evidence of the Abbate Leone; and the tale he tells re- 
specting his discovery of the “Secret Plan of the Order” is so very 
strange, that his French translator, reviser, and editor, M. Victor Con- 
sidérant, admits that incredulity is allowable. He himself, however, feels 
satisfied of Leone’s veracity, by witnesses to character, his knowledge of 
the man, and the manner in which he has tested his account. This story 
is as follows. 

The Abbate Leone is an Italian, who was educated for the church. The 
| conversation of a spiritual friend directed his attention to the Jesuits, and 
80 excited young Leone by zeal and ambition that he determined to en- 
ter the order. In 1824, when he was about nineteen, he repaired to 
Turin for this purpose; and, after the usual preliminary examination, 
| was received into a seminary. He distinguished himself with the frequent 
zeal of novices, till his director had to restrain his ardour somewhat lest 
his health should suffer. Having been sent by his immediate superior to 
ask the rector’s permission to walk in the garden, Leone found the room 
empty ; while waiting for the principal’s return, he sauntered into the 
library or cabinet adjoining ; and was engaged in looking into some 
books of confessions he found there, which included his own, when he 
was startled by the return of the rector, accompanied by several brethren, 
strangers to the institution, and, as Leone inferred, superior members of 
| the order. By an oversight, scarcely consistent with Jesuit caution, they 
| sat down to a sort of conclave or council, without looking into the 
library. Leone was terribly frightened, and thought of various in- 
effectual plans of escape ; but when he found that they went on talking 
without regard to the inner room or what it might contain, he grew more 
composed, and, availing himself of a knowledge of short-hand he had ac- 
quired and practised for amusement, sat down and reported the speeches, 
which he easily heard as the door was ajar. On the breaking up of the 
| meeting, the rector accompanied his brethren, and thus gave Leone time 
to escape from the apartment. He was more lucky by the accident 
through which he contrived to evade the inquiries that were made as to 
where he had been ; but luckiest of all in the way in which he preserved 
his manuscript. 

Fright, disgust, and a fever the result of his fright, sickened Leone of 
the Jesuits, and he resolved to leave them ; much to their disappoint- 
ment, as, from what they said and from the character Leone read of him- 
self in the book of the boudoir, they seem rather to have considered him 
in the light of a prize. However, go he would, to the displeasure of 
Jesuits, friends, and his own family; but he still remained in Italy, 
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either as a probationer or priest, till 1838,—of course, keeping his 
secret. In that year he proceeded to Geneva ; where he began to talk 
of his manuscript, and even to read it ; some of his auditors doubting, 
some denying, and some horror-struck at the Abbate’s revelations of the 
danger impending over Europe and the Christian world from the machi- 
nations of the members of the order of Jesus. In 1846, the Abbate fa- 
voured Paris with his presence and his readings ; excited attention among 
the Jesuit haters of that capital; but was still pondering the question of 
publication, when an imperfect copy of his “ report,” surreptitiously ob- 
tained through a breach of confidence, was announced for publication in 
Switzerland, and determined the Abbate to publish his own. 

Besides a long and watchful observation of Leone, with the view of de- 
tecting discrepancies in his viva voce accounts of these transactions as 


well with strangers as himself, M. Victor Considérant conceives the dif- | 


ference in the composition between the original writing of Leone and that 
which he only reports to be a strong proof of his veracity. As M. Con- 
sidérant found himself compelled to improve the original narrative in 
translating it from the Italian into French, we are deprived of this means 
of comparison. It strikes us that in point of matter, the autobiographical 
narrative of the Abbate is superior to the reported speeches of the Jesuit 
fathers, as regards reality, interest, and character. A greater reason in 
favour of the authenticity of the speeches than anything alleged by M. 
Considérant, would seem to be the improbability that any one would 
forge such vague and driftless discourses: but this is met by the counter- 
argument, that the leaders of the Jesuits were even less likely to have 
spoken them. Our readers know that we do not regard the disciples of 
Loyala with the fear or the wonder of some people; but we suppose the 
principals to be scholars and men of the world, with some natural abili- 
ties, that have been improved by training. They might certainly as- 
semble to “hatch vain empires”; but, however addled their eggs might 
turn out, they would have the semblance of eggs. The speeches they are 
reported to have made have neither plan nor purpose. Vague aspirations 
after an universal theocracy, of which the order should be the real head— 
denunciations of Protestantism, popular liberty, and infidelity—with 
some foolish projects for gaining the people and the higher orders to their 
side by very insufficient means—are the staple of the great religio-poli- 
tical conspiracy. The most distinct plan is a measure propounded by 
one of them (though seemingly not approved of by the rest) to release 
the active and laborious Romish priests from the burden of celibacy, by 
giving them the Sisters of Charity for mistresses, and turning the nun- 
neries into seraglios; conduct which the orator intimated was now pur- 
sued to some extent. The most real-looking speech is an onslaught by 
one of the meeting on the lazy, luxurious, fat, and stupid Cardinals and 
dignitaries of Rome, who, he says, monopolize all the rewards of the 
Church, while the men of head and action do all the work. In short, had 
Cuffey and his coadjutors shut themselves up in John Street, or had 
Young Ireland harangued in secret, a surreptitious report from either 
meeting would have looked far more dangerous to the nations concerned, 
than does the revelation of this Secret Plan of the Jesuits against the 
world at large. 

We do not mean to deny that Romanists exist who may yet hope for 
the revival of the Papal power; for persons who eschew working and con- 
fine themselves to wishing are sanguine in the teeth of facts : it is possible 
that many of the Romish churchmen look to a return of the Protestant 
communities to the bosom of the true faith. Not long since, a gather- 
ing took place in the North with a view to establish a Protestant, or, 
we believe it was called, a Christian Unity. A scholarly and estimable 
class in this country aim at a revival of the middle ages ; and millions 
in Ireland believed in the practicability of “ Repeal.” The Jesuits may 
naturally wish to extend both Romanism and the power of their order ; 
but, unless they have some more defined objects and means of attaining 
their ends than are set forth in this account of their “Secret Conspiracy,” 
they are a very inferior body to what we took them to be. 

e autobiographical sketch of Leone, which precedes the report of 
the speeches of the council, is the more interesting part of the book, 
though by itself it would hardly be of weight enough to justify pub- 
lication. The account of his feelings and experiences as a student for 
the priesthood, a pupil of the Jesuits, and subsequently a priest, bear 
a much greater impress of reality than the plan of the Fathers. They 
also give slight indications of Italian life, and of the state of morals and 
ideas among the clergy; offering in their simplicity, and at times 
their coarseness, a striking contrast to the wild visions which the Jesuits 
are represented as entertaining. The following picture of the early initi- 
ation has some resemblance to passages in Blanco White and Steinmetz, 
with differences readily explainable by national and other circumstances. 

“On my arrival, they placed in my hands the rules which related to this first 


| ary of my new existence. I was immediately initiated into the exercises of 
Saint Ignatius, and of other saints—all Jesuits. It is by this sudden and com- 
plete immersion of the soul that they acquire their unlimited power over so many 
young men, unarmed by experience, and totally without defence, from the un- 
Teflecting enthusiasm which belongs to their age. 

“The most profound silence, rarely interrupted even by whispers, reigned in 
this abode; which was, however, not destitute of material comforts. The ‘ guardian 
angel’ (for this is the name given to the father attached to each novice) was ac- 
customed to close the shutters of my windows, in order that I might remain as 
much as ible in obscurity. Thus seated, in partial darkness, he reasoned 
aloud on the world, on sin, and on eternal punishment. Conformably to one of 
the rules of the founder of the society, he designated those who do not submit 
in all things to the decisions of the Church as an army of rebels, angels of dark- 
_, whom Satan inspires and governs, and against whom battle must be waged, 
until the day of final victory by the army of the faithful, led on by those angels 
of light and chiefs of the sacred militia, the Jesuits. As for the enemy's 
| he spoke of nothing in it but its reeking pestilence and corruption. 

‘The indispensable complement of these private and daily discourses is weekly 
confession, comprising an avowal of every affection of the heart, every sentiment 
of the mind, and even of one’s dreams. ‘This isthe plummet-line always kept in 
hand by the superiors, and by means of which they ascertain what is passing in 
the very depth of their pupils’ consciences. The miracles of all sorts with which 
the heads of the latter are filled are all invented in order to rear upon super- 
natural bases a structure of absolute and blind obedience. Under such a system, 


! . . . . ° “SINGS 
wherein there is neither conversation nor reading nor devotional exercise which 

has not been elaborately adjusted by a mysterious power in such a manner as to 
take possession of both the uuderstanding and the heart, each individual who 
| has been wrought upon during a sufficient time, comes at last to consider himself 
religiously bound to the total surrender of his own will. 

“ For myself, I felt my own personality daily diminishing, and I blessed this 
progressive self-annihilation, and recognized in it the sign of my salvation. * * * 

‘* My too intense application to the subjects of a gloomy devotion, and the utter 
solitude of the probatoria, had broken down my spirits and my health. The first 
complaint I made immediately procured me the indulgence of meat on a fast-day; 
when I would have refused this favour, it was in vain that I alleged the trifling 
nature of my indisposition. My ‘ guardian angel,’ Father Saetti of Modena, so. 
lemnly replied to me that I ought to take especial care of my health; that I was 
called to be a labourer in the Lord’s field; and that it was by no means the inten. 
tion of the Church to exact too much of those who, having torn asunder all the 
bonds of the flesh and of the world, delivered themselves up to her with devoted- 
ness. 

“ Every morning, fasting, they obliged me, in spite of my extreme repngnance, 
to drink a sort of mulled wine, rather thick and of a singular flavour; which h 
the effect of producing during the whole of the day a species of torpor which [ 
had never before experienced. In vain I refused this potion: all I could obtain 
was the permission to begin with small doses, until I should become accustomed 
to it.” 





| _ When Leone found himself at liberty after quitting the Jesuits, it was 
| his habit to pass from place to place, studying the priesthood or those 
preparing for it. Having heard of a celebrated theologian named Guala, 
who at that time (1824) trained young priests for confessors, he went to 
him, and gives this account of what he met with in the school. 

“ What most struck me on my entrance into this congregation, was the chief 
himself: small of stature, of great activity, with a most penetrating eye, inflexible 
with the little and supple with the great, I beheld him every morning besieged, 
both at his own residence and at the confessional, by the most influential and the 
most distinguished persons of both sexes whom the city possesses. 

“ Every week, at an appointed time, priests, young and old, crowded into a vast 
hall; and a conference took place, in which this theologian and his colleagues, all 
spiritual directors of the highest families, conducted the discussion of cases of 
conscience. For myself, all my attention was applied to study the tactics em- 
ployed to furnish young confessors with rules not only different but absolutely 
opposed to each other, and to teach them how to use them. I acquired also the 
clearest conviction that the supreme art of the confessional is to utilize for the 
Church, that is for the clerical hierarchy, sins and crimes of every species. Casu- 
istry, like a Proteus, for ever displayed itself to my eyes under varying colours. 
The waving willow branch is not more flexible than are these doctors in their 
principles of morality. 

“ Every young priest is at liberty to play by turns the part of confessor and 
that of penitent. In the latter case, assuming the character of bigot or libertine, 
or acting the part of statesman, marquis, countess, or man or woman of the lower 
classes, he simulates the passions and adventures of all ages, sexes, and condi- 
tions. I listened with particular attention to the mentors, aged men of great ex- 
perience, when they corrected the apprentice-confessors: not a word did I suffer 
to escape me of the many which revealed in all its sinuosities, contrasts, and 
searching subtleties, all subservient to views of interest and domination, the 
nature of the language which they were to employ with the several classes 
society.” 

Leone has added a third part to his book, in which he collects from 
various modern authors depreciatory accounts of the Jesuits and their 
plans. The editor, M. Victor Considérant, has also given a rather at- 
tractive introduction, in which, besides the reasons for his own belief in 
Leone, be propounds his views on true Christian Catholicism in alliance 
with liberty, as opposed to false Catholicism upholding despotism; laying 
down principles on a question wherein he does not seem very well 
versed, with the bold cleverness of a Frenchman. 


JULIA KAVANAGH’S MADELEINE 

Is a tale of a peculiar kind, requiring from the author that coherence of 
incident with character, and that carefully minute painting, which dis- 
tinguish the metaphysical school. At the same time, the tale is of a more 
natural, perhaps of a more general nature, inasmuch as it exhibits a 
particular class of life, as well as individuals of a singular disposition in- 
fluenced by singular circumstances. Dfadeleine is a local fiction: the 
scenery, the persons, the occurrences, and the story they contribute to 
form, appertain to a district, in which they are probable and natural, 
beyond which they would be absurd, and indeed impossible. Hence 
the necessity for a full description of such concomitants of the tale as the 
country, the people, their opinions, and their manners, in order to realize 
the whole to the mind; a style of composition directly opposed to the 
broad and rapid narrative fashionable at present, but which possesses a 
solidity and a quiet truth that compensates for its slowness. 

The scene of Madeleine is laid in a remote and little known valley of 
the remarkable province of Auvergne; and the story narrates the life of 
the heroine whose name gives a title to the book. Madeleine is as rare a 
character as any of those creations which are found in metaphysical fic- 
tions, but with more nature. The daughter of the poor schoolmaster 
of Mount Saint Jean, she has had but a scanty education: living re- 
mote from the village, she has been thrown much upon herself; but soli- 
tude has rather nursed her faith than inspired dreamy or superstitious 
ideas. The necessity of daily labour has given a practical character to 
her mind, and imparted resolution to a quiet self-will; while a trusting 
piety, knowing nothing but what it has gained from the “office,” the 
Romish missal, and the legends of the saints, tempers her whole character. 
On her father’s deathbed she has been betrothed to Maurice, a youth of 
the village ; at the opening of the tale she has discovered that she is be- 
loved no longer, and, with the straightforward truthfulness of her cha- 
racter, releases her lover. This is done so quietly that Maurice almost 
doubts her affection; though it is so deep that henceforth life would with 
many have been a blank. Madeleine, however, is too simple a character 
for a heroine of romance, and too firm-minded to yield to despondency. 
Beyond ceasing to sing her legends, and having more frequent recourse 
to prayer, there is no outward siga of change in Madeleine, and she 
might have passed on through womanhood and age to a simple grave. 
But a snow-storm rouses her to active exertion to help a widowed neigh- 
bour ; the tale of the dying woman exhibiting the sufferings induced by 
the conscription, the wretchedness undergone by the poor in great cities, 
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and the fierce, hard, hating feelings she occasionally displays towards the 
rich, open Madeleine's mind to a world beyond her valley, and direct 
her attention to the misery within it, arising from age, helplessness, and 
a poverty greater than her own. Henceforth her life is a labour of cha- 

love, and faith. She commences by taking some of the poorest 
Je into her house to feed and cherish; she ends by erecting a hospital 
alley of Mount Saint Jean with funds raised by voluntary sub- 
scription. The circumstances which cause the gradual expansion of her 
charitable views, the obstacles she has to contend with, the labours and 
even dangers she has to undergo, until she dies after the accomplish- 
ment of her object, from a disease brought on by her exertions, form 
the substance of the tale. They are animated by the pictures of scenery 
and manners interwoven with them, and varied by the characters met 
with in so peculiar a district as that of Auvergne. 

The tale is said to be founded on fact; the heroine having lived and 
done similar things to those told in the fiction. It is perhaps this cir- 
cumstance, under the guidance of judgment and local knowledge, which 

ives such an air of truth to the narrative, without reducing it to mere 
matter of fact. Occasionally there is a little of heaviness in the descrip- 
tions; now and then the details of Madeleine’s management of the poor, 
or her struggles in the endeavour to obtain money for her hospital, run 
into minuteness; but as they are felt to be necessary to the complete 
story, they do not produce tediousness, while they contribute to the reality. 
The manner in which Madeleine always procures her funds at the exact 
time, and the successful way in which she overcomes difficulties arising from 
the selfishness of the poor, partake a little of the didactic or juvenile tale ; 
but they are not carried to extremes, and indicate knowledge of the weak- 
nesses of poverty. It may also be said that they are appropriate, as 
showing the wonders that a determined faith ever laborious and ever on 
the watch to seize or make occasions can really accomplish. It is this 


rity, 
peop 
in the v: 


faith, indeed, which gives unity and much of its interest to the “ tale of 


Auvergne.” The local manners, the characters formed by these, the ap- 
propriate incidents, and the truthful style of the narrative, contribute, 
no doubt, to the attraction; but its leading idea is to be found in the 
simple faith of Madeleine, sustained as it is from first to last, unconscious 
that there is anything remarkable in herself or her deeds. 

The occurrences seem taken from the daily life of the people, rather 
than formed to exhibit it; and derive their interest from their reality, or 
their connexion with the character of Madeleine, more than from any- 
thing striking in themselves. The danger the heroine runs in visiting 
the dying widow during the snow-storm, approaches nearest to what 
is called incident. The following scene, when her friend Marie has car- 
ried the news to the villagers, may be taken as an example of the book. 
On the first day of her absence, anxiety ceased when smoke had been 
seen to ascend from the cottage of the dying woman, as being a proof 
that Madeleine had arrived safely. 

“ The next morniug, a crowd, though not so numerous as on the preceding day, 
again assembled on the Place opposite the church. Marie took her stand at the 
foot of the cross; where, notwithstanding the intense cold, she eagerly waited un- 
til the mists should melt away and the cottage be seen once more. She was the 
first to perceive it when the mist slowly rolled away from the brow of the hill: 
but, though the tall chimney was fully as visible as on the preceding day, no 
smoke now issued from it. She looked again and again, but in vain: all those 
around her were equally unfortunate; they saw the chimney, but not even the 
slightest trace of smoke. Marie's heart sank within her; her presentiment re- 
turned with all its force; she felt quite sure that Madeleine must be dead—that she 
had been frozen with the cold during the night; and her tears flowed fast as she 
came to this conclusion. But at the very moment when she declared that such 
must be the case, she spared no entreaties to induce those around her to make an 
effort to rescue Madeleine. When she spoke, however, of the practicability of 
reaching the summit of the Eastern hill, the old mountaineers shook their heads 
doubtfully; though they all agreed ‘ that the girl who had gone up there to re- 
lieve a dying Christian should not be allowed to perish without an effort on their 
part to save her.’ 

“May Heaven bless and reward you!’ fervently exclaimed Marie; ‘ shall I 
run and fetch you what you want?’ 

“*Thank you,’ coolly answered one of the men who had offered themselves for 
this dangerous service: ‘ all that is very well, of course; but you need not be in 
such a hurry to fetch our things, my good girl—we shall not set out for another 


hour = 

“* Not for another hour!’ exclaimed Marie, in a tone of dismay. ‘ Qh, bles- 
sed Virgin! Madeleine will perhaps be dead by that time.’ 

_ “*Why, you see, Marie,” calmly observed the man, who, having more expe- 
rience than his comrades, was to act as guide, ‘ we have all wives and children, 
and we cannot throw our lives madly away: the sky is getting darker and darker, 
and before the hour is past the weather will either clear up or there will be an- 
other snow-storm, worse than that of before yesterday: in the first case there is 
risk, but it is such as men may brave, and we will go.’ 

“* And if the storm does come on?’ anxiously asked Marie. 

“*If the storm does come on,’ gravely replied the peasant, ‘ the will of God 
must be done.’ 

“*What do you mean to say?’ inquired Marie, with a sinking heart. 

“ ‘I mean to say, answered the mountaineer, ‘ that it is in Heaven Madeleine 
must put her trust, and not in the help of man.’ 

“*But what will you do?’ urged the young girl. 

“* We will stay.’ 

“ An indignant exclamation rose to Marie's lips, but she repressed it: of what 
use would it have been? But never had an hour passed so slowly away for her 
as that which now followed, and never had she watched with such deep attention 
the state of the weather. For nearly half an hour it remained undecided; at the 
end of that time, however, the sky became gradually overcast. Marie did not 

to question the men who were smoking near her; but she endeavoured to 
read the truth on their stolid countenances. The silence they preserved increased 
her fears: for some titne she hardly ventured to look at the church-clock, lest she 
should find the hour which had’ been appointed nearly elapsed; and when it 
Struck at last, the glance which she cast on the lowering sky was so full of grief 
at one of the men, taking pity on her distress, observed, ‘ You may make your 
mind easy, Marie; there will be no storm this morning.’ 
May God be praised!’ she fervently exclaimed, relieved by these few words 
from all her fears. 

“ The men now lost no time in preparing for their eqgeeions but first one 
thing was forgotten just when all the rest were ready, and then another again, so 
that, though it only lasted a few minutes, the whole seemed an age to Marie. At 

h, however, and to her infinite satisfaction, the men were all prepared and 
ready to start. They had taken leave of their wives and children, and had, cap 
wu , Offered up a brief prayer in the church; their brandy-flasks were firmly 
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fixed in their leathern belts, and they each held that long staff the indispensable 
companion of the mountaineer. But as the foremost man was taking the steep 
th which led to the Eastern hill, Marie suddenly arrested him, by laying her 
and upon his arm, and observing, in a low tone, ‘ Jean, what black speck is that 
which is moving down the hill?’ 

“ The man followed the direction of her eye; and, after a brief pause, exclaimed, 
‘It is a human being.’ 

“Every glance was now riveted on the black speck, which moved so slowly 
that many averred it was stationary. Jean and Marie, however, kept to their opi- 
nion; which was confirmed by M. Bignon, the parish priest, who, after looking 
through his pocket telescope, dec that it was a woman, and that she was 
coming down the hill. 

“*Ts it Madeleine, sir?’ eagerly asked Marie. 

“*T cannot see her features, but she wears a grey cloak.’ 

“*Then it is her!’ exclaimed Marie, joyfully. But as she looked at the moun- 
taineers near her, and marked the ominous glances which they exchanged, she 
anxiously asked if there was any danger for Madeleine. 

“*There is, and great danger,’ gravely answered Jean; ‘danger which we can- 
not prevent; for long before we could reach the peak where she is now, Madeleine 
will either be amongst us in safety, or everything will be over.’ And, taking the 
telescope from the hands of the priest, the man looked through it, shook his bead, 
and passed it to his neighbour. After looking like the rest, and distinctly recog- 
nizing Madeleine, Marie, who felt as though it would choke her to utter a oak, 
sat down on the stone step of the cross, and anxiously watched the slow 
of her friend. A quarter of an hour had thus elapsed when the form of Made- 
leine was suddenly concealed from the view of all those on the Place by a small 
wood of pines which clothed the foot of the hill. The men looked at one another. 

“* Ay,’ said Jean, with a clouded brow, ‘ now is the time for Madeleine to have 


| a steady step and a cool head.’ 


“*Why so?’ asked Marie, though she understood their meaning but too well. 

“*Why, know you not that when she leaves the wood she has to cross the 
Black Hole, over a bridge of rock not much more than a foot wide, and covered 
with snow besides. I say it again, now is the time for her to have a steady step 
and a cool head.’ 

“ Marie buried her face in her hands. 

“ *If she crosses it safely,’ continued Jean—‘and though it is narrow it is not 
long—the rest will be mere child’s play to her; for, by the way in which she came 
down the hill, she does not seem one to be frightened by a stumble or a false step. 

“ * How long do you think it will take her to be here?’ asked Marie, looking up. 

“* About half an hour,’ he answered, after a moment's pause; ‘for you see, 
though the way she took is a dangerous one, it is also short; and if she is not here 
by that time, you may conclude that all is not right.’ 

“Marie looked at the church-clock: it wanted twenty minutes to twelve. 
Though the hand moved slowly along, she could not keep her eyes off it; at last 
the hour struck; ten minutes more and Madeleine’s fate would be known; the ten 
minutes passed away, yet no human form appeared along the ~< path which 
led from the Eastern hill to the village. The poor girl's heart sank within her; 
and in every countenance she read the confirmation of her fears. The Curé, who 
was pale with anxiety, now approached Jean, and observed, ‘I am afraid, Jean, 
something has happened to this poor child.’ 

“*T fear so too, Monsieur le Curé: but indeed it was a rash thing for her to 
attempt to cross the Black Hole over a rock covered with snow.’ 

“ «What can be done?’ asked M. Bignon. 

“*Nothing, sir; but we can, if you like, go and see what has become of her: 
man can do no more.’ 

“* Perhaps,’ here interposed Marie in a tremulous tone, ‘ Madeleine has only 
taken another path, and bas no intention of coming hither now?’ 

“*Nay,’ said Jean, shaking his head in token of dissent, ‘this cannot be. 
Knowest thou not, Marie, that the snow has blocked up all the paths leading 
from the Eastern bill save this one, and this she must have seen as soon as she 
left the wood. No, no, Madeleine was on her way hither, and something, I fear, 
must have happened to her; at all events we will go and see.’ 

“ *] will go with you,’ said Marie, rising. 

“ Every one present remonstrated with her; for even this expedition was not 
without danger: but Marie was resolved to go, and heeded not their representa- 
tions, 

“ «Living or dead, I will see Madeleine once more,’ she said, in a tone which 
silenced her advisers. 

“ But scarcely had the little party proceeded a few steps, when Jean’s watchful 
eye detected something moving along the pines which grew in the valley at their 
feet. Marie, wrapped in melancholy reflections, saw nothing. When Jean, however, 
tapped her shoulder, and bade her look up, she started; then stopped short, pale 
and trembling. ‘It is either Madeleine or her spirit!’ she at length exclaimed. 

“ It was indeed Madeleine herself, who, unconscious of the anxiety felt on her 
account, was slowly coming up the path. On perceiving her, the little escort 
paused; but Marie ran to meet her friend. 

“*QOh! Madeleine,’ she cried, clasping ber arms round her neck, ‘ how much 
anxiety you have made us endure!’ 

“*T am indeed sorry for this,’ replied Madeleine, with a concerned air, as she re- 
turned the embrace of her friend; ‘ but when the snow ceased I thought it best to 
come.” 

“ When Madeleine reached the Place, the satisfaction became universal. On 
understanding the uneasiness which had been felt on her account, and the efforts 
on the point of being made in order to rescue her from her supposed danger, she 
warmly thanked those who had volunteered to come to her assistance, and was 
evidently moved by the general sympathy manifested for her. But when the 
priest, seeing how wet her clothes were with the snow, wanted her to enter his 
house, where dame Ursula would provide her with a change of raiment, 

“*If you please, sir,’ calmly answered Madeleine, ‘1 shall first go into the 
church and return thanks to God for my preservation. 

“In few minutes Madeleine's devotions were over, and she entered the house of 
the Curé, where everything that could tend to her comfort was devised. Wher 
M. Bignon, however, after hearing the account of her adventures, praised her 
heroism, Madeleine seemed surprised, and observed, with her usual simplicity, 
‘ Nay, sir, | was the poor woman's nearest neighbour: was it not then my duty to 
go and see her?”” 
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Books. 

Forty Days in the Desert, on the Track of the Israelites; or a Journey from 
Cairo, by Wady Feiran, to Mount Sinai and Petra. By the Author of 
“ Walks about Jerusalem.” 

Poems, by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 

Helen Charteris; a Novel. In three volumes. 


The Romaunt Version of the Gospel according to St. John, from MSS. pre- 

served in Trinity College, Dublin, and in the Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris. 

With an Introductory History of the Version of the New Testament 

anciently in use among the Old Waldenses, and Remarks on the Texts of 

the Dublin, Paris, Grenoble, Zurich, and Lyons MSS. of that version. By 
William Stephen Gilly, D.D., Canon of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 

[In Dr. Gilly’s opinion, the Romaunt Version of the New Testament, and of 

part of the Old, which exists in manuscript at Dublin, Paris, Grenoble, Zarich, 

and Lyons, is the oldest vernacular translation in existence since the Vulgate of 
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Jerome. It is true that the readings of these manuscripts differ; and between 
the Dublin and the best Parisian manuscript there is the further variation of 
dialect, that of Dublin being more akin to the Italian language, while the 
Romaunt of the translation resembles French. Still, Dr. Gilly is inclined to at- 
tribute them all to one common source, or at least to translations made as early as 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. These points are discussed in an introduction 
full of antiquarian and bibliographical knowledge; and not only containing a 

iptive account of the early translations into the European vernaculars of 
portions of the Scripture, but presenting a view of the Romaunt language which 
offers some curious suggestions on the origin of modern European tongues. In 
his: conclusion Dr. Gilly differs from Raynouard and many other writers, and 
agrees with Mr. Cornewall Lewis, that though the root of the Romaunt was a 
corrupt Latin, yet it was modified according to the country in which it was spoken. 
A Spaniard could understand a Frenchman or an Italian, or vice versa; but his 
dialect would differ from theirs—not to the same extent in which the modern 


— differ from each other, but in some a 
the various known manuscripts of this unt Version, Dr. Gilly has 
chosen those of Dublin and Paris, as the best and most characteristic. He has 
selected the Gospel of St. John, as equally favourable with any other part of the 
New Testament for lingual purposes, while it furnishes as better test as to the doc- 
trinal views of those who translated and received it. The two texts are printed in 
juxtaposition, in a handsome style; and are illustrated by fac-similes of the dif- 
ferent manuscripts, as well as by critical notes. It is possible that Dr. Gilly may 
publish the whole of the New Testament at some future period. ] 
The Golden Garland of Inestimable Delights. By Mrs. Sherwood, and her 
Daughter, Mrs. Streeten, Author of the “ Fairchild Family,” &c. 
[ The Golden Garland is the story of a fashionable ladies’ school, conducted first 
upon worldly and afterwards upon religious principles, with the different effects 
eens on the feelings and characters of many of the pupils by the two sys- 
As a fiction, it well maintains the reputation of its authors; possessing 
ter reality, and even interest, than some more ambitious-looking tales. Every - 


ing in The Golden Garland bears the stamp of truth. Mrs. Brandreth the | 


governess, with her conscientious desire to do her duty to her pupils according 
to her lights, and the different pupils in their various aspects with the 
teachers or among themselves, are as consistent and spirited as dramatis persor 2. 
Only a person thoroughly acquainted with that little world a ladies’ boarding- 
school could have done it. } 

Tra, ord, the Reward of Genius; and other Poems. 

in. 
(The “ reward of genius” is to be killed by a review, which is taken from the 
stories about Keats; the earlier taste of Mr. Trafford for boating, and the dreamy 
sort of life led by him, appear to have been suggested by parts of Shelley's career: 
the love-story intermingled with these two is of the common kind in wild ro- 
mances, possible but not probable. There is fluency in the poem; but the com- 
position is rather rhetorical blank verse than poetry. The miscellaneous pieces 
are better than “ Trafford”; but they have ra the sound than the substance 
of poetry, though that sound is good. 

— —— and Children. Modelled by Horace Mayhew; Sculptured by 

. G. Hine. 
[A series of sketches after the style of the author's “ Model Men,” which we 
noted some time since. Some of the ladies are a trifle better than the “ gents,” 
i Model Wife and Daughter; but all have the Mayhews’ wonted literal- 
ness. 

Fardorougha the Miser; or the Convicts of Lisnamona. By William Carle- 
ton, Autbor of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” “ The Black 
Prophet,” &¢e. (The Parlour Library.) 

[Fr for a shilling. Mr. Carleton has also written an introduction, 
giving an account of the original sources of some of the incidents and characters 
of the novel; although he raises the question whether this kind of illustration, as 
commenced by Scott, is proper, and decides it in the negative. ] 

Practical Introduction to H. Rose's Treatise on Chemical Analysis. Illus- 
trated by Synoptic Tables and numerous Formulas. By A. Normandy. 

[ This compilation is designed for those students who are not sufficiently advanced 
in chemical science to take up Mr. Normandy’s translation of Rose's Truité d'Ana- 
lyse Chemique. A typographical peculiarity attends the work, in having no 
paging: the paragraphs are bered,—which is now no novelty in scientific 
treatises, though, being placed in the margin, they are more easily referred to; 
but:in lieu of the paging, the figures at the top denote the numbers of the para- 
graphs contained in the particular page. ] } 

A Practical Treatise of Chemical Analysis, including Tables for Calcula- 
tions in Analysis. By H. Rose. Translated from the French and the 
fourth German edition, with Notes and Additions, by A. Normandy. 
two volumes. Volume II.—Quantitative. 

An Introduction to Botany. By John Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Botany in the University College, London, &c. With six copperplates 
and numerous wood-engravings. Fourth edition, with corrections and 
numerous additions. In two volumes. 
new edition of Professor Lindley’s well-known text-book contains the 
discoveries in botanical science; bringing down the subject to the present 


ey 
period. ] 


&Jestd, 


By James Innes 





In 


to the Questions of the General Examination at Easter 1848, con- 
ducted by her Mojesty's Inspector of Schools for Awarding Certificates; 
with Appendices, including the Examination Papers of the several Training 
Institutions. By 
Coat School, Northampton, and W. Hammond, Master of the Commerciai 
Travellers’ Schools. 

[The nature of this volume is indicated by its title, as well as the class to 

whom it will chiefly be useful. Probably the best way of using it is for a per- 

son to attempt the solution of the questions himself, and then compare jis 

answers with those of Messrs. Goodall and Hammond. } 

Ready Guide to French Composition, or the French Grammar by Examples; 
giving models, as leading-strings, throughout accidence and syntax; and 
presenting a comparative view of the English and French idioms, in their 
— liff By Monsi Lepage, Professor of the French 

nguage, &c. 
[There seems to us less novelty in this book than the author supposes. 











It 


is in reality a series of exercises adapted to the rules of grammar, like any | 


other exercise-book, but with fuller examples. The best feature is the set of 
questions at the end of some of the exercises; in answering which, the pupil is 
compelled to express the rule himself. ] 
Punch's Pocket-book for 1849. 
[Acghe collection of wood-cuts and literary jeux d’ésprit, in parody of the old 
es and Gentlemen's Pocket-books. The useful information is set off with 
ap 
is a head-piece to the tax-tables, a learned gentle sing the cor 
and jury ~ les, gentleman addressing the court 
y wo-begone. 
The Prose Works of John Milton. Volume Ill. With a Preface, Prelimi- 
nary Remarks, and Notes, by J. A. St. John. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 
The Standard Library Cyclopedia.of Political, Constitutional, Statistical, 
and Forensic Knowledge, fc. 1n four volumes. Volume IL. 
L’Echo de Paris; By Monsieur.Lepage. Fifteenth edition. 


Two Certificated Battersea Masters, J. Goodall, Blue- | 


priate pictures: a blue devil in the shape of a taxgatherer oppressing Johu | 


the law list, and so forth. The Sovereigns of Europe look es- | 


SERIALS. 
The History of Pendennis. His Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends ang 

his greatest Enemy. By W. M. Thackeray, Author of “ Vanity Fair,” ge, 

&e. Part I. 
[ Pendennis opens with greater promise than did Vanity Fair. There is not, in. 
deed, a greater number or variety of persons, and perhaps no single character 
equals Rebecca Sharpe in the boldness and truth of its conception or the nicety of 
its delineation. But there is a greater breadth and largeness in the kind of ify 
to which we are introduced, with the prospect of being carried into the real, ag- 
tive, busy, jostling world, instead of being limited to Russell Square and its va 
respectability and slowness, or to scenes and people less interesting, even with 
their vices or their fashion. As the hero, Pendennis, is of the more worthy gen- 
der, his scrapes and peccadilloes will not be so distasteful as those of Rebeccg- 
and unless Mr. Thackeray should turn Mrs. Pendennis into a rock ahead, there 
seems likely to be less of the lackadaisical than in the author's favourite lady iw 
Vanity Fair. 

The story of Pendennis is evidently to contain his adventures in life. As yet 
we have got no further than his birth and education, and the news of his en- 
tanglement by the arts of a strolling actress—the descendant of Irish kin 
whose name is said to be Costigan, but who is known under the style and title 
“ Miss Fotheringay, of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and Crow Street, and of 
the Norwich and Welsh Circuit.” As far as the story has yet gone, everything ig 
very good. The sketch of Pendennis’s father, the retired apothecary, who sets 
up for a squire—his brother, Major Pendennis, who is left guardian to the hero 
and various characters that only appear for a brief space and then vanish for the 
time—are capital. But a greater treat is to come, we expect, when we see the i#- 
nocent young Pendennis among the players, with his fashionable uncle the Major 
arriving to the rescue; for Mr. Thackeray is not surely going to spoil the interest 
of his “history” in the outset, by marrying Pendennis to Miss Costigan aliag 
Fotheringay. 

The style of the author is as close and felicitous as usual, but seems somewhat 
more subdued; or, possibly, the attention being fixed upon the matter, is diverted! 
from the mere style. ] 

Clement Lorimer; or the Book with the Iron Clasps. By Angus B. Reach. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Part I. 
(A large part of the first number of this story is occupied with a preposterous 
| tale of Corsican vengeance, commencing in the = 1610 and pursued from gene- 
| ration to generation down to the presentday. Young Lorimer, the last represent- 
| ative of the families both of the hated and the hater seems about to be tempted) 
to destruction by his own father; that worthy gentleman having already made 
away with Lorimer’s mother, his own wife. The mode in which Lorimer is to be 
destroyed seems to be by « boundless supply of money, and a career through all 
the vices of high life; so that there will be a continual interchange of the fashion- 
able and the melodramatic; Mr. Lorimer playing the roué distastefully in one 
scene, and Mr. Benosa, his papa, struggling with remorse, revenge, and fits, in 
the next. 
Cabell 's Essay on English Poetry, fc. (Murray's Home and Colonial 
Library.) Parts L. and LI. 
PERIODICAL. 
The Cottage Gardener; or Amateur and Cottager’s Guide to Out-door 
Gardening and Spade Cultivation. Conducted by George W. Johnson, 
Esq., Editor of “ the Gardener's Almanack,” &c. Part 1. October. 
[A weekly journal devoted to the subjects indicated in the title; the October 
numbers collected into a part.] 








MUSIC. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tus body has recently adopted certain measures of reform, which do 
honour to the intelligence of its members. Great changes of management, 
indeed, have long been called for; but it is well when such calls are an- 
swered, even tardily, instead of being obstinately resisted or treated with 
sluggish indifference. The constitution of the Society was of itself an ob- 
stacle to the reforms which have now been effected. Originally an amateur 
association of small magnitude, it has gradually, and in a manner neither 
contemplated nor expected by its founders, grown to be in substance @ 
great public institution, while in form it continues to be a private society 
of persons united for their own pleasure and acknowledging no responsi- 
bility to the public. Pecuniary gain is no object of the Society; 
and the Reports of the Committees, prepared for the information of 
the members and subscribers, show that the whole money received 
is spent on the concerts and in defraying expenses connected with 
them. But when the public flocked to these concerts by thousands at 
a time—when it was found that this Society was becoming a great agent 
in the advancement of music—its proceedings necessarily became mat- 
ter of public attention and public criticism. While the Society was 
lauded for doing so much, it was at the same time blamed for not, 
with the means it had acquired, doing a great deal more. Still, however, 
though it did not show itself deaf to public opinion, yet its ano- 
malous position stood in the way of improvement. The conductor, 
and some other musical functionaries, were the very founders of the 
Society. They were respectable men, and, in their way, respectable 
musicians, but unfit to direct the movements of so vast a machine, 
especially in its application to the difficult music of the modern school; 
while their position put their removal almost out of the question. When 
the conductor's removal did take place, it was not on public grounds, but 
in consequence of internal disagreements, with which the public had no 
concern; but having taken place, the Society wisely resolved to turn it to 
proper account. ‘They chose as Mr. Surman’s successor, Mr. Costa; & 
nomination in itself involving many other changes; for Costa adds to great 
knowledge and experience, much professional influence, and uncommon 
firmness of purpose; and it was well known that he would not accept the 
office without the power and the determination to act with energy. 

The organ, which has always injured the performances both by its own 
faults and the manner of its treatment, has been much improved, and the 
organist has been changed. ‘The harshest stops have been removed, and 
the instrument has beeu tuned by the equal temperament—the only tuning 
which enables the organ to be used to advantage (especially in modern 
music) in combination with an orchestra. Mr. Brownsmith, to whom 
it is committed, is the deputy-organist of Westminster Abbey, and @ 
musician of ability and reputation. The construction of the orchestra has 
been greatly improved: the instruments are arranged according to the 
pan introduced by Mr. Costa into the Philharmonic band; the chorus- 
singers are better placed for the display of their voices; and the whole 
| performers are brought more under the eye of the conductor; though as 
| regards the chorus something perhaps yet remains to be done. With respect 








to the personnel of the orchestra, the number of the instrumentalists 
| choristers is considerably increased by the addition of professional performers: 
and a good deal has been done to get rid (the greatest difficulty in @ 8 
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ciety of this kind) of incompetent amateurs. The whc'> vocal and instru- 
mental strength of the orchestra amounts to between six and seven hun- 
formers. . i . 4 
With these preparations, the Society began its winter season on Wednes- 
day last; when Elijah was performed to an immense audience. Costa was 
warmly welcomed both by the public and the orchestra; and the oratorio 
was performed in a manner which fulfilled the expectations excited by his 
‘ntment. He had been an attentive witness of Mendelssohn's own 
manner of directing the execution of his chef d’ceuvre, and adhered closely 
to the composer's intentions. Several laborious rehearsals had taken place; 
and the result was even more satisfactory than that which Mendelssohn 
himself had been able to produce. ‘The precision and aplomb with which 
the principal points of the choral and orchestral harmony were taken up, 
and the smooth and subdued tone in which the softer passages were given, 
showed the effects already produced by Mr. Costa's training. The choral 
yoices, however, were often deficient in weight, and unable to contend with 
the mass of instrumental sound. e.. ith the exception of Phillips, whose 
performance of the character of Elijah was all that could be wished, the solo 
were indifferently executed: Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, and Mr. 
Lockey, all sang very well, but their declamation was feeble and without 
dramatic character. 
LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

This Society, formed by Mr. Surman with the support of the minority 
who took his side in the dispute with the Sacred Harmonic Society, holds 
its meetings, like the old Society, in Exeter Hall, and is carried on in the 
same manner, and with an orchestra and chorus little inferior in numbers. Its 
first concert of the season took place last night. Handel's Messiah was 
again performed, with satisfactory effect on the whole. Mr. Sims Reeves 
was unable to appear, but he had a respectable substitute in Mr. Lockey ; 
and the soprano and contralto parts were well sustained by Miss Birch and 
Miss Dolby. The chorus-singing was correct, and often powerful, but 
heavy from the want of sufficient variety and contrast. 

The numerous attendance last night, no less than on Wednesday, shows 
that there is room for both Societies, and that both may be successfully 
carried on if they take different ground: the one endeavouring to enlarge 
the field of oratorio music, by introducing the numerous great works of the 
German and Italian schools as yet unknown in England; and the other 
adhering chiefly to the works of Handel, already well understood both by 
English performers and the English public, and which, from their breadth 
and simplicity as well as sublimity, will ever hold the first place in the 
affections of the people of this country. 





Eighty Chorales, (Psalm and Hymn Tunes.) newly harmonized in four parts, | 


with Organ Accompaniment, by W. A. Best. 
Innumerable collections of psaimody have appeared in this country, but 


few of them exhibit taste and judgment on the part of their editors. Most | 


of them (especially those recently published) contain great quantities of 
modern rubbish, particularly the vulgar, ranting tunes used in Methodist 
and other Dissenting chapels; by far too many of which, in consequence 
of their appearing in collections, have found their way into the service of 
the Church, where they are quite at variance with the grave and solemn 
character of the true English ecclesiastical music. In some publications, 
which have appeared under the sanction of eminent names, the old tunes 
are clothed in new harmonies full of chromatic intervals, difficult of exe- 
cution, and out of keeping with the plain simplicity of the melodies. In 
the book before us we find neither of these faults. A large portion of the 
tunes are Lutheran chorales of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and most of the remainder have been recognized for generations as standard 
tunes, and used as such in our religious services; many of them being by 
the greatest English ecclesiastical composers. In one instance only has 
the editor admitted a tune manufactured from a secular air; and has not 
done so happily, though the air is Gluck’s. In regard to the harmony, it 
is obvious that, in the modern performance of the old chorales and psalm- 
tunes, the original arrangement of the vocal parts cannot be retained, be- 
cause the principal melody, anciently sung by the tenor, is now given to 
the soprano. But in remodelling those fine old harmonies, their style, 


spirit, and venerable simplicity, ought to be carefully preserved: and this | 


has been accomplished by Mr. Best with skill and success. The volume, 
which is published at Liverpool, is correctly and handsomely brought out, 
and is a favourable specimen of the provincial musical press. 


Hamilton's Edition of the Select Songs of Scotland, arranged with Symphonies 
and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. 

This work, which proceeds trom the Glasgow press, does great credit to 

Mr. Hamilton in as far as his functions as publisher are concerned. In re- 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Nov. 3.—Ist Drag. Guards—G. Paynter, Gent. to be Cornet, by puar- 
hase, vice Hamilton, promoted. 6th Drags.—Lieut. R. Dennistoun, from the Nth 
Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Boynton, who exchanges. 1/)th Light Drags.—Lieut. 
G, H, L. Boynton, from the 6th Drags. to be Lieut. vice D i » who hanges 
Scots Fusilier Guards -Lieut. W. G, Stevenson, from the 90th Foot, to be Ensign and 
Lieut. vice Hon. W. Harbord, who exchanges. 4th Regt. of Foot—Assist.-Surg. B. 
Gamble, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Mouat, promoted in the 9th 
Foot. %#h Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Mouat, from the 4th Foot, to be Surg. vice Malcolm, 
deceased. 50th Foot—J. M‘Mahon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hibbert, pro- 
moted. 57th Foot—J. A. O'Neill, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wyse, whe 
retires. 64th Foot— Acting-Assist.-Sarg. H. Crisp, to be Assist.-Sarg. vice Short, ap- 
pointed to the Staff. 6fth Foot—Ensign F. Wainwright to be Lieut. without par. 
vice Holmes, deceased; G. G. Newton, Gent. to be Ensign. vice Wainwright, 
8lst Foot— Major W. H. C. Wellesley to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Willcocks. 
who retires; Capt. H. Farrant to be Major, by purchase, vice Wellesley; Lieut. T. D 
Perry to be Capt. by purchase, vice Farrant ; Ensign IH. J. Liddell to be Lieut. by pur 
chase, vice Perry; R. H. Willeocks, Gent to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Liddellk 
90th Foot— Ensign and Lieut. the Mon. W. Harbord, from the Scots Fusilier Guards, te 
be Lieut. vice Stevenson, who exchanges. 

Hospital Statf— Assist -Surg. W. H. Short, from the 64th Foot, to be Assist. Surg. te 
the Fo ces, vice Gamble, appointed to the 4th Foot. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Nov. 2.— Royal Regt. of Artillery—Major-Generals to be 
Colonels Commandants—A. Munro; Sir H. D. Ross, K C.B. 

To be Colonels—Lieut.-Col. H, W. Gordon ; Brevet Col. Sir W. M. G. Colebrooke, 
G.B.; Lieut.-Col. W. D. Jones; Lieut.-Col. W. B. Dundas, C.B.; Lieut.-Col, C. 
Crutienden. 

Brevet Majors to be Lieut.-Cols.—G. James, vice Gordon ; C. H. Nevitt, vice Jones, 
J. Bloomfield, vice Dundas; U. Palliser, vice Cruttenden; A. Macbean; R. L. Gare 
tin; J. A. Wilson; R. Tomkyns; H. Williams; R. G. B. Wilson. 

Second Capts. to be Capts.—T. Elwyn, vice James; C J. Wright, vice Nevitt; G, 
A. F. De Rinzy, vice Bloomfield; W.H Elliott, vice Palliser; P. Maclean, vice Mace 
bean; C. R. Wynne, vice Garstin; A. Benn, vice J. A. Wilson; C. L. Fitzgerald, viee 
Tomkyns ; G. D. Warburton, vice Williams; P. R. Cocks, vice R. G. B. Wilson. 

First Lieuts. to be Second Capts.—A. C. Hawkins, vice Elwyn; J. M. Hill, vice 
Wright; B. Lawson, vice De Rinzy; A. Peter, vice Elliott; A. P. 8. Green, vice 
Maclean; E. A. Williams, vice Wynne; H. W. Paton, vice Benn; C. H. Morris, vies 
Fitzgerald; N. M‘innes M*Kay, vice Warburton; W. J. E. Giant, vice Cocks; J.C, 
Childs; G. V. Johnson. 

second Lieuts. to be First Lieuts.—E. Teddy, vice Hawkins; H.C. Singer, viee 
Hill; H. J. T. Tomkinson, vice Lawson; J. B. Parkin, vice Peter; C. Johnston, vies 
Green; T. 8. P. Field, vice Williams; L. A. Bradshaw, vice Patton; J. M*Caudie 
Campbell, vice Morris; W. French, vice M‘Kay ; Johnson, Bart. vice 
Grant; E. A. Seymour, vice Childs. 

> ~ 

COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 31, 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Mortimer and Garforth, Birstal, coal-masters- Burgess and Pattrick, Wisbeach, 
plumbers— Hunter and Jeffels, Leeds, fire-clay brickmakers— Robinson and Atherton, 
Gresham Street, glass-manufacturers—J. Hl. and P. P. Purvis, Whitechapel Road, boot+ 
manutacturers—Blythe and Prince, Heneage Street, Spitaltields, meta!l-refiners — Beard- 
shaw and Co. Leeds, stock-brokers—S. and J. W. Jackson, Cheapside—Romary an@ 
Larkin, Southborough, weavers—Bird and Smith, Liverpool, linendrapers—Wiikinsom 
and Earle, Hull, stock-brokers— Parkinson and Co. Bolton le Moors, furniture-brokers 
—Smith and Bennett, M hester turers of shirtings—Ironside and Co. but- 
ter-merchants— Ray and Langston Bl b h 





sir W. G 














, Broad Street, I 'y, coa Palmer 
and Blackmore, Chapel Street, Mayfair, grucers— Bond and Hardy, Huddersfield, sta- 
tioners— Williams and Richards, Onliwyn, near Swansea, iron-merchants--J. and C, 
Butler, Woolwich, surgeons— Ulverston Mining Company, Ulverston ; as far as regards 
© 8. Kennedy—W. de Drussina and Co. Mexico and Vera Cruz ; as far as regards H, 
Huth. BANKRUPTS. 

Burton, Joun Watson, and Co. Manch q fact » to surrender Nov, 10, 
Dec. 7: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Co. Friday Street; Messrs. Sale and Co. Man- 
chester; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

CLope, Ricuarp Ginger, Windsor, eorn-merchant, Nov. 6, Dec. 11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Lawrence and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, 
Coleman Street. 

EasTBournN, Geonce, and Myers, Benjamin, Woodhouse Carr, Yorkshire, dyer, 
Nov 13, Dec. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Williamson aud Co, Great James Street; Mr. Teale, 
Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

GARDINER, NER, Manchester, share-broker, Nov. 10, Dec. 1: Messrs. 
Jaques and Co. Ely Place; Mr. Heath, M h ; official Liobson, 
Manchester. 

Gross, Geonce Connap, Southampton, ironmonger, Nov. 9, Dec. 14: solicitors, 
Messrs. Finch and Shephard, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Line, EvizaneTu, Norwich, brash-maker, Nov. 13, Dec. 12: solicitor, Mr. Storey, 
Featherstone buildings, for Messrs. Tillett and Co. Norwich; official assignee, Mr, 
Graham, Coleman Street, 

Lyne, Epwakp, Liskeard, attorney, Nov. 23, Dec. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Bishop and 
Pitts, Exeter; Mr. Harris, Lincoln's Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzell, Exeter. 

Newton, SaMvet, Burnley, porter-dealer, Nov. 13, Dec. 11]: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Co. Temple; Messrs. Hall and Baldwin, Clitheroe, official assignee, Mr. 
Pott, Manchester. 

Norton, JamMcs, Norwich, manufacturer, Nov. 8, Dec. 7: solicitor, Mr. Storey, Fea- 
therstone Buildings; Mr. Gilman, Norwich ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall 
Steret. 

Perry, Joun, Gargrave, Yorkshire, farmer, Nov. 13, Dec. 4: solicitors, Mr. Raw, 





solicitors, 
i r. 





| Furnival’s lan: Mr. Robinson, Settle; Mr. Carrisa, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, 


spect to the quality of paper, clearness of typography, and general getting | 


up, it is one of the handsomest musical publications we have met with. 
But it is impossible to take up a new collection of Scottish songs without 
asking ourselves, cui bono? Is such a publication at all called for? does 


it contain anything of value not to be found in collections already in the | 
hands of the public? or, if it does not present any novelty, has it the ad- | 


vantage of comparative cheapness? ‘Ihese questions a perusal of the book 
obliges us to answer in the negative. It does not include a single melody, 
or a single set of verses, of any merit, that is not to be found in previous 


collections—in those of George Thomson, of John Thomson and Finlay | 


Dun, of John Wilson the vocalist, or of Wood; and the last-named publi- 
cation, of which we some time ago gave a particular account, is as cheap 
as that of Mr. Hamilton, while it considerably exceeds it in quantity of 
matter. Nor is there any peculiar merit in the editorial execution of the 
work. The symphonies and accompaniments of the airs are generally 


(though not always) grammatically correct; but they are mechanical, fanci- | 


less, and destitute of characteristic variety. One feature—the historical 
= critical notices of the songs and airs—is common te this collection and 
at of Wood. But in this collection the notices are mere compilations, 


which lack the learned research and original thinking of Mr. Graham, the | 


editor of Wood's collection; of whose labours it is plain that the present 
editor has freely availed himself, without acknowledging the obligation. 





Lav tvacita; Scherzo for the Pianoforte. Composed by Charles Salaman. 

This little piece is well named. ‘It is an unbroken series of brilliant, 
sparkling passages, which lie well for the hand, and have a remarkably 
gay and animated effect; the whole forming a morceau de salon equally 
Pleasing to the player and the listener. 





Leeds. DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 21, Burton, Commercial Road, Lambeth, builder—Nov. 21, Bentley, St. John's 
Street Road, linendraper—Nov. 21, Buchanan and Ede, Calcutta, merchants— Nov. 
23, Mawhood, High Holborn, dealer in lace—Nov. 23, F. and W. H. Chaplin, Bishop's 
Stortford, tanners—Nov. 23, Adamson, Bond Court, merchant--Nov. 23, Oldham, 
Wood Street, silk-warehouseman-—Nov. 22, Burchett, Whitechapel Road, chemist— 
Nov. 23, Rickard, Regent Street, Mile-end Road, chemist— Nov. 23, Betts, Winchester, 
upholsterer— Nov. 24, Plews, Store Street, timber-merchant—Nov. 24, Dowers, Took’s 
Court, law-stationer— Nov. 24, Webb, Rosamond Buildings, Islington, mineral-water- 
manufacturer— Nov. 28, Bishton, Kilsale, Shropshire, ironmaster— Nov. 23, W. and 8, 
Stokes, Liverpool, merchants—Nov. 27, Wyles, Gloucester, grocer—Nov. 23, Lovesy, 
Cheltenham, librarian—Nov. 24, W. and N. Whitworth, Manchester, corn-factors— 
Nov. 23, Kbenbow, Lianidloes, draper—Nov. 24, Hulme and Bragga‘d, Liverpool, rope- 
manufacturers — Nov. 22, Ferguson and Co. Manchester, commission-merchants— Nov, 
29, Howe, Plymouth, draper—Nov. 22, Shardlo and Bradshaw, Stone, shoe-man 
turers. CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 23, Martin, Oxford, tailor— Nov. 21, Gordon, Church Row, Limehouse, cooper— 
Nov. 22, Prime, Cambridge, coach-proprietor— Nov. 22, Dows, Newbury, corn-dealer-~- 
Nov. 24, Tomlin, Charing Cross, carpet-warehouseman—Nov, 24, Halentz and Baker, 


| St. James's Street, dealers in ready-made-linen—Nov. 22, Bradshaw, Birmingham, 


Nov. 22, Massey, Burslem, grocer. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 21. 

Binch, Nottingham, grocer— Lucas, Cardiff, general shopkeeper -Woodhill, Clifton, 
jeweller—Baxter, West Bourne, surgeon— Kersey, Hadleigh, saddler—Jones, Bristol, 
snuff-manufacturer— White, Sunderland, merchant— Ward, Newgate Market, carcase- 
buteber— Hill and Stock, Portmadoc, Carnarvonshire, manufacturers of slate-goods— 
Ferns, Liverpool, stock-broker. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

G. and R. Cappur, Nantwich, cheese-factors ; second div. of 3s. and a first div. of 28. 
Nov. 2, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Broad, Bristol, tim- 
ber-merchant ; first div. of Is. Lld. Nov. 1, or any sabsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Miller, 
Bristol— Huxtable, Frome Selwood, silversmith ; first div. of 3s. ld. Nov. 1, or any 
subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol— Rose, Moreton-in-Marsh, innkeeper ; 
first div. of 2s. 7-/. Nov. 1, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Fiske, 
Portsmouth, ironmonger; second div. of 44d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Graham, Coleman 
Street—-T. and E. Lyon, Birchin Lane, stock-brokers; first div. of Is. 4d. and 7s. on 
the separate estate of E. Lyon, any Wednesday; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street— 
Smith, Eccleshall, currier; first div. of ls. 9d. any Friday; Mr. Whitmore, Birmings 
ham—Hay, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, baker ; first and second div. of 9d. and a third div, 
of ld. Nov. 4, or any subsequent Satarday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— 
Collett, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, attorney; first div. of 2s. jd. any Wedneeday; Mr. 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street— Fletcher, Great Winchester Street, man of steel ; 


builder 
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first div. of 14s. 1ld. any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Johnson, 
Chelmsford, grocer ; div. of 3s. 03d. on account of the first div of 4s. 6d. any Wednesday ; 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Spikins, Lichfield Strect, Soho, timber-merchant ; 
first div. of 4s. 64d. any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street— Sewel, 
Chatteris, Isle of Ely, money-scrivener ; second div. of 10jd. any Wednesday; Mr. 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Burn, St. Helen’s Place, merchant; fourth div. of 3d. 
any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Bashinghall Street—Young and Co. Calcutta; third 
div. of 5 annas 10 pices Company's, per 100 rupees sicca, any Wednesday ; Mr. Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street—Warwick and Clagett, Billiter Square, merchants ; third div. 
of 1s. 6d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Wallis, Oxford Street, 
woollendraper ; second div. of 9}d. any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street— Bagnall, Burslem, grocer; first div. of 8d. any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Bir- 
mingham—Carey, Basford, hat-manufuacturer ; second div. of 2d. any Thursday ; Mr. 
Valpy, Birmingham—Hawkins, Bristol, vietualler ; div. of I4s. Nov. 1, or any sub- 
sequent Wednesday ; Mr. Hutton, Bristol—Pavey senior, Clifton; div. of 6s. 1ld. Nov. 
1, or any sub Wed jay; Mr. Hutton, Bristol—Collins, Middle Yard, Great 
Queen Street, wheelwright ; first div. of 5s. Nov. 6, and two subsequent Mondays ; 
Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Masson, Lime Street Square, merchant ; fourth div. of Is. 
Nov. 6, and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Hanson, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, merchant; fifth and final div. of 1-10th of a penny, on any Saturday ; 
Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne--Tyson, Whitehaven, builder; first div. of 3s, on 
any Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
M‘Callum, Edinburgh, stock-broker, Nov. 6, 27. 
Friday, November 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Richards and Rogers, Kirkham, Lancashire, coal-merchants— Kay and Duckers, Man 
chester, builders—Shackell and Co. Coppice Row, printing-ink-manufacturers ; as far a 
regard W. Shackell—Rigg and Co. Old Bond Street, silk-mercers ; as far as regards T. 
Wakefield—C. and 8. Garner, Queen Street, Cheapside—Lemon and Hare, Drury Lane 
—Howse ani Gorridge, Titchborne Street, Westminster, chemists—Reeves and Co. 
Liverpool, wine-merchants— Peters and Forrester, Orange Street, glovers—Crooke and 
Co. Liverpool, merchants—Hess and Co. Manchester, commission-agents ; as far as re- 
gards I. J. Moller—Evans and Jones, Ruthin, Denbighshire, drapers—F. and A. Bays, 
Blackfriars Road, cheesemongers— Marshall and Smith, Regent Street, auctioneers— 
Nixon and Marshall, Crookes, Sheffield, quarrymen—E. C. and J. Holmes, Gloucester, 
ship-brokers— Brooke and Co. Doncaster, booksellers—Holmes and Son, Derby, iron- 
mongers; as far as regards W. Holmes—Craddock and Co. Birmingham, engineers; as 
far as regards J. Muscott—Jaffray and Smithers, Great St. Helen’s, ship-brokers—Fen- 
wick and Lawrence, George Street, Westminster, smiths—Teed and Hurn, Gedney Hill, 
Lincolnshire, millers—Dunnett and Howard, Princes Street, Rotherhithe, traders to the 
South Seas— Union Bank of Manchester; as far as regards M. Johnston. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Banks, Georce, Lymington, builder, to surrender Nov. 16, Dec. 11: solicitor, Mr. 
Westmacott, John Street ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street. 

Battie, Isaac, Erith, victualler, Nov. 15, Dec. 13: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and 
Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

BenpDa, GABRIEL, Camomile Street, importer of foreign goods, Nov. 17, Dec. 19: so- 
licitor, Mr. Spyer, Broad street Buildings ; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Bonner, GEorGE FREDERICK, Cheltenham, upholsterer, Nov. 20, Dec. 18 : solicitors, 
Mr. Lindo, King’s Arms Yard ; Mr. Packwood, Cheltenham ; official assignee, Mr. 
Hutton, Bristol. 

Browne, Geonce, Twyning, Gloucestershire, wharfinger, Nov. 17, Dec. 15: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Houghton and Co. Gray’s Inn; Messrs. Chandler and Co. Tewkesbury ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Crocker, Geoxee, Yeovil, ironmonger, Nov. 23, Dec. 21 : solicitors, Messrs. Slade 
and Vining, Yeovil; Mr. Terrell, Exeter ; Messrs, Traherne and White, London ; 
official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Cawse, GEORGE ANDREWS, Claremont Terrace, Hampstead Road, builder, Nov. 16, 
Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Whiteway and Bullock, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Darken, Horace, Norwich, builder, Nov. 23, Dec. 26: solicitors, Mr. Jay, Bucklers- 
bury ; Messrs. Jay and Pilgrim, Norwich ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

DownMaN, CHARLES Peacu, Birchin Lane, gunpowder-merchant, Nov. 10, Dec. 11: 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. 
Graham, Coleman Street 

Dowson, James, Colchester, victualler, Nov. 8, Dec. 13: solicitors, Mr. Bull, Ely 
Place; Mr. Abell, Colchester ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

DvRANT, SAMUEL, Deptford, draper, Nov. 14, Dec. 15: solicitors, Messrs, Sole and 
Turner, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

GREENSHIELDS, JOHN, and STRANG, MaTTHeEw, Liverpool, merchants, Nov. 20, 
Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Trinder and Eyre, John Street, Bedford Row; Mr. Lloyd, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

HIGNELL, Joun, Colchester, grocer, Nov. 14, Dec. 12: solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, 
Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard. 

HoLpEN, WILLIAM ARCHIMEDES, Preston, tobacconist, Nov. 14, Dec. 5: solicitors, 
Mr. Mayhew, Carey Street; Messrs. Blackhurst and Son, Preston; official assignee, 
Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

KENNEDY, HvucGu, Taunton, draper, Nov. 16, Dec. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory 
and Co. Bedford Row ; Mr. Channing, Taunton; Mr. Turner, Exeter; official assignee, 
Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

LisTER, Rospert, Belper, draper, Nov. 16, Dec. 7: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Co. 
Friday Street ; Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

MATTHEWS, Francis Cook, Great Driffield, Yorkshire, chemist, Nov. 14, Dec. 4: 
solicitors, Messrs. Williamson and Co, Gray’s Inn; Mr. Bulmer, Leeds; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Carrick, Hull. 

PopMorE, Joun, Wolstauton, Staffordshire, grocer, Nov. 14, Dec. 12: solicitor, Mr. 
Cooper, Tunstall; Mr. Smith, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham. 

Ruopes, Josuva, Queen’s Row, Pimlico, _builder, Nov 10, Dee. 15: solicitor, Mr. 
Jackson, New Inn; official assi % King’s Arms Yard. 

STRINGER, Joun, Hull, draper, Nov. 15, 29: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Co. Friday 
Street; Messrs. Sale and Co. Manchester; Messrs. Shackles and Son, Hull; official as- 
signee, Mr. Carrick, Hull. 

TAYLOR, Jasrer, Noble Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, victualler, Nov. 16, Dec. 9: 
Solicitors, Messrs. Dimmock and Burbeg, Clement’s Lane; official assignee, Mr. Green, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

WIGHTMAN, MakkK Ropert Cocksurn, Pancras Lane, linen-factor, Nov. 15, Dec. 13: 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Mr. 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Wortu, SAMCEL, Sheffield, architect, Nov. 18, Dec, 9: solicitors, Mr. Hartley, 
Southampton Street ; Messrs. Wilson and Co. Sheffield ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, 
Sheffield. DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 24, Blenkarn, Chancery Lane, law-bookseller—Nov. 24, Marshall, Plymouth, 
draper—Nov. 24, Mowbray and Co. Durham, bankers—Nov. 14, Holmes, Belgrave 
Street, builder—Nov. 24, Edmunds, Knightsbridge, hosier—Nov. 24, Hopewell and 
Thacker,Leadenhall Street, outfitters—Nov. 24, Oliver, Blackheath, mariner—Nov. 
30, Dean, High Street, Southwark, jeweller—Nov. 24, Green, Holborn, straw-bonnet- 
manufacturer—Nov. 28, Hughes, Liverpool, laceman—Nov. 28, Berner, Birkenhead, 
tea-dealer— Nov. 28, Scurfield, Liverpool, shawlman—Nov. 28, J. and W. H. Roberts, 
Liverpool, ironmongers--Nov. 27, Stockdale, Liverpool,,soap-manufacturer-—Nov. 29, 
Dethick and Kay, Newton Heath, Manchester, brewers—Nov. 28, Dethick, Newton 
Heath, Manchester, brewer—Dec. 4, Harper, Dudley, mercer—Nov. 24, Whitworth, 
Manchester, corn-factor—Nov. 28, J. J. and R. Ferens, Durham, drapers. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 27, Clarke, Liquorpond Street, builder—Nov. 28, Miller, Oxford Street, book- 
seller—Nov. 25, Barrett, Harrison Street, Gray’s Inn Road, victualler—Nov. 27, 
Browne, Amblehouse, Northumberland, shipowner— Nov. 27, Schofield, Halifax, York- 
shire, manufacturer—Nov. 27, Benson and Kinsman, Leeds, linendrapers—Noy. 25, 
Carpenter, Cranbourn Street, oil-merchant. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 24. 

Boydell, Liverpool, timber-merchant—Babb, Tavistock, Devonshire, plumber—Dyne, 
Stoke Newington, corn-dealer—Rendall, Torquay, Devonshire, builder—Hall, Man- 
chester, packer— Burton, Taunton, coach-proprietor—Jobling, High Conside, Durham, 
draper—Waud, New Bond street, cook—Watson, Vauxhall, chemist. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Higginson and Deane, Liverpool, merchants ; first div. of 2s. 3d. any Thursday ; Mr. 
Turner, Liverpool—Brown, Manchester, carpet-dealer ; ; first and final div. of 8d. Nov, 
14, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Hayward, Manchester, 
bookseller ; first and final div. of 44d. Nov. 14, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, 
Manchester. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Grieve, Edinburgh, flesher, Nov. 7, 28—Ogilvy, Aberdeen, baker, Nov. 9. 
and Co. New Cumnock, Ayrshire, contractors, Nov. 8, 29. 
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PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday., Wednes., Thurs, Friday, 











3 per Cent Consols.... “seseenseeasensres| 853 855 86 86 — 
Ditto for Account eos| 886 a a | 86 66: . 

3 per Cents Reduced ... -| 843 s4j 85 = 85 

3} per Cents.......+.. 85a 859 | 853 | 86 a 
Long Annuities ....... | 8% 84 } t$ | « 84 St 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent . { 187$ 156 187 gy 1594 190 
India Stock, 10g ........ ef 234 | 234 =| = 234 236 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. and 2d. per diem +.|(2-44pm) 45 } “6 | 47-45 | 42-59 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent .........++.06- ‘} er ON pm. 43 45 “a: 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during bog Week ending Friday Evening.) 














































eeeee ceed p. Ct —_ | Seren teanng...8 p Ct. 
a- Tlexd. i Mexican ... ee at 
-23— | Michigan .......+.+>+ =i —<as 
Se 72 «| og tg Ste sting) er | ate 
t£— — | New York (1858)..... 6— 834 
. 6 — st Ohio ... . 6— | 89 
ish. 3t.=— 654 Pennsylvania .. 5— | 6 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) . oe 2h — 45g | Peruvian 6— | 22 
Ditto. 5 69 || Portuguese 5=-— ities 
French ee coerce 3 = | —_ Ditto ....0eee0 3 — | pan 
DUREO oo cccce- 0: ccccecee 5 = | —_— Russiam ... .. s-es — | 494 
ene ecece s6— no Spanish .... ..+. ° — ll 
Ulinois 6 — | 31 Ditto. mkt Min ~_ uf 
Kentuc ky . ees | 894 Ditto Passive a | 3 
Louisiana (Sterling)........6 — 85ex d. Ditto (Deferred) | am» 
Maryland (Sterling) cescees 56-— Vene zuela Active cine 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— Banxs— 
Caledonian... ......4.s6++5 © coe} 19} Australasian ......... evccccece tT} 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. ° 405 British North ‘American oe |} ~~ 
Eastern Counties. 13 Colonial ............ —_ 
Great Northern .. 3b Commercial of London — 
Great North of Eng 222 London and Westminster ..... 208 
Great Western oe cecsece 73 London Joint Stock ....+5+.6. — 
Hull and Selby..... .....++ ot National of Ireland ......... ae 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. —_— National Provincial ... — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... ...... | 48 Provincial of Ireland... 364 
London Brighton and Seuth Const 283 Union of Australia .. — 
London and Blackwall .......... 43 Union of London ... 10g 
London and North-western ..... | 118 Mines— 
Midland. .. .. ee 80 Bolanos .......++.0e05 _— 
North British . | 143 Brazilian Imperial ... | — 
Northern and E neseneel 37 Ditto (St. John Del Key) if = 
South-eastern and Dover ...... | 233 Cobre Copper .. sadeaiiademeaiaa oe ‘| comms 
South-westerm ......6.65 ee eecee ! 4u MiscELLANBovus 
York, Newcastle, and B-rwick ..| 263 Australian Agricultural ee ecce eel — 
York and North Midland ....... Su Canada ...... .....- ° — 
Docxs— General Steam te 54 
East and West India ..........- 119 Peninsular and Oriental Steam | 4 
London ° 105 Royal Mail Steam. ............ | 42) ex d. 
St. Katherine... cos cccesccesceccces 70 South Australian............ es a 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 28th day of October 1848. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued ..ccecscccesscees £26,608,155 Government Debt ..... o. 0008 il 015,100 
Other Securities ........ 

Gold Coin and Bullion . 12, 100,246 

Silver Bullion .........++ 507,969 

£26 608,155 26,608,155 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital......+... £14,553,000 | Government Securities, (in- 






est eceee 3,387,862 | cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £12,950 012 
Public Deposits* 2,619,440 | Other Securities ....... seseee 10,889,086 
Other Deposits .......... 10,921,192 Notes ...... « 8,018,165 
Seven Day and other Bills . cece 1 040,754 | Gold and Silver Coin erececees 664,987 

£32, 522,248 248 £32,522,248 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, ~ of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 








BULLION. Peroz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £79 10 0.. 0 00 
Foreign GoldinCoin, itthingecmecnae 00 Iron, British Bars . 610 0.. 615 @ 
New Dollars .....sseeees socsceses 4 93 | Lead, British Pig.... 1515 0..16 5 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard . 7 00 Steel, English ....... 000... 000 





GRAIN, as Lane, November dg 





Waest, R. New fitoss | Rye .....06 30to3d Maple..... Oats, Feed. te to20 
Fine.....-. 48—50 | Barley...... 27—28 White... Fine. 20—21 
Old .cccccee 46—50 Malting... 33 —36 Boilers ... 4 Poland .. 21—22 
White ..... 52—56 | Malt, Ord.... 53—62 | Beans,Ticks, 40 — 32 Fine . 22—2 
Fine..... +» 55-62 Fine. .... 64—66 Old . 44-36 Potato .. 26—27 


Super. New... 55—62 | Peas, Hog ... 38— 39 Harrow... 24—36 Fine. 27-28 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For = _—_— Week. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 





Wheat..... 52s. Od. | Rye ... «.-- 3ls. 2d.) Wheat...... “a Rye .cecsceee 2s. 0d, 
Barley ..... 32 8 Beans .... .. 36 3 Barley Beans. . 2 0 
Oats.. ... 209 § BERS wcccosse 301 Oats ........ ; : | Peas ........ 2 0 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending October 28. 
Wheat, 51s. 0d. —Barley, 328. 7d.—Uats, 20s. 4d.—Rye, 28s. 94.— Beans, 37s. 34.—Peas, 40s. 1d. 








FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... persack 48s. to 5ls. Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per dos. 
Seconds ....-00. cece sserceeee — 47 Carlow, 41. 0s. to 4l. 6s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship . 2 — 45 | Bacon, Irish .......... -per cwt. 60s. — 62% 
nee 8 and Stockton ........ — 42 | Cheese, Cheshire ....-.+..e008 - 54 — 64 
+ per quarter 0 —-v Derby Plain . - 60 — 64 
Pollard, fi o— 0 | Hams, York . —s 





60 
Bread, ita “to Sha. the 4b. loaf. 1 | Bags, French, per 120, 7s. 9d. to 9s. Od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate ann LEapEeNnHmALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carree at 


















s. d. ‘ s. d. s. d. SM irHFieo. 
Beef... 3 Oto 3 4003 2 8to3 4to4 0 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 3 6—44 = 10 | Beasts 1,272 .... 727 
Veal 30—3 8=—4 3 0—3 6—4 2| Sheep. 4,650 
Pork 40—5 0—5 44—410—5 4 | Calves. 370 ° 
Lamb. 0 O—0 0—0 00—0 0—0 O| Pigs. . 330 .... 
* To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
HOPS. | POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets . saves 48s. to 63.) York Regents.. ......+ perton. meee. —_ 
Choice ditto... 56 — 112 Scotch Reds .....eceeeceeeeee 
Sussex Pockets . es 45 — 56 | Devons... ..... es 0 - ° 
Fine ditto ..... scettecesesene 0 — © | Kentand Essex Whites .. 130 — 0 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND. SmMirarieco. h -a y 








Hay, Good ...... ° 72s. to 74s. _ to 
Inferior .. . — 65 - 0 
BOE vac. cccce:<cove 48 — 68 3 - 

Clover.....++ testy -- 92 — 95 so — 106 

Wheat StenWeccccccccce 9B = BB crcccrcccee 24 — 28 2- & 

8, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
. | Tea, Bohea, ane, -++-per Ib. o. 1d. to 0s. *~ 
Congou, fine. : =< 4 





Souchong, fine ° i 
* In Bond—Duty 2. ld. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. _ to ee 
Gvuod Ordinary ..,.-- es + gg se 
Sugar. Muscovado, per ew s 
West India Molasses....- . Od. to 18s. Od- 


Linseea Oil- Cake . oc eseee per 1000 ooe0 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6. 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. 
Coals, Hetton ...... se..seee+e 198. Od. 
THOR. cc ecrerceere seerceeeee 13s. 64, 


XUM 





adios 


uw 
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ARLY CLOSING.—The Lorp Mayor 

ill preside at 4 Public Meeting for the furtherance of 

Mes Ponject in all trades, which will take place on Tcrs- 

7 ° sna next, at the Aldersgate Literary Institution. 
DAY Even ng will be addressed by the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, Dr. 
ey DW. Wire Esq., Ambrose More, Esq., and other Gen- 
y~ dy The attendance of Employers, Ladies, and all who 
oe desirous to promote the welfare of young men, is solicited. 
Doors open at Seven for Half. past. 


TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 

jd EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 

vis EQIGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Soisette, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
an Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
= ive goods and parcels for the above ports by 

gers and oon starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
thelr — and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month. 
over DAY _ passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
BOMBAY. rs of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 





mpeny'srin by ber Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
we Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers. 


hb a ° 
=RRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2 th and 29th of every 

en le, on the 29th of the month. Alex 

andria, on the 20th o' the month. ; : 

SPAIN AND PORTU GAL.—V igo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

ITALY.—Genoa, Leghorn, and Civita Veechia. Occasional 
Trips. Next departure 25th of November 1848. 

For Plans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 22, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 


, , . 

USTRALIA.—THE LONDON JOINT- 

STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi- 
grants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credit 
on the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, on the mest 
favourable terms. The frequent depreciation of the exchange 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers. Grorce Pottarp, Manager. 


r > 
NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 

Every description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
vil, Naval, Military, at Home or Abroad. 
A comprehensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities, and En- | 
dowments. J. Hine Wirtiams, Actuary. 
Offices— ion : 12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 
Street, City. Edinburgh: 120, Princes Street. 








ONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 

COMPANY: incorporated by Act of Porliament.—No. 

31, Lombard Street, —— 

a 

John C. Renton, Esq. M.P. 

Richard Malins, Esq. 

James Fuller Madox, Esq. 

All necessary inquiries precede the granting of assurances 

by this Company, who are prohibited by their Deed of Consti- 
tution from disputing a policy upon any ground whatever 

No extra premium for res dence beyond 35 degrees of the 


— ALEXANDER Robertson, Manager. | 
Qcorrisk EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1831. 


rustees 
| Richard Spooner, Esq. M.P. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
resident 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G. 
Medical Officer. 
Josh. Laurie, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower Berkeley Street 
View of the Progress and Situation of the Society since its 
tastifution— 








Amount Annual Accumulated 
Assured. Revenue. ‘und. 
Atist March 1836 ... £642,871 . £21,916 7 
Do. 1862 ... 1,685,067 ... GI851 





Do. 1848... 3,254,878... 110,70) 

The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY, their Profits are not, as in Proprietary | 
Companies, divided between the Partners of the Companies 

and the Assured. The WHOLE belong to the policy-holders. | 


A POLICY for 1,0001. effected on the Ist March 1532, is now 





increased to 1,4 

The SEVENTEENTH Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, 
and all other information, may be had on application at the 
Society's Office, 61 4, Moorgate Street, London. 


Wn». Coox, Agent. 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
London. Established 1806. Invested Capital, 1,230,000. 
Annual Income, 140,000/. 














43,0001. 

Qaims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,0001. 

President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman. 

Henry B. Alexander, Esq William Ostler. Esq. 

H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 

George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 

John A. Beaumont, Managing Director. 

Physician—John Maclean, M.1). F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague | 

Street, Montague Square. 

_ The rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The bonuses are added to the policies, or applied to the 
reduction of the premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence for five y s 

Ifa party neglect to pay for the rene»al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
Proof of good health. 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided 
among the insured. The plan upon which they are divided 
gives to each party insured a share proportionate to the 
amount of the premiums he has contribuied. 

In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have de- 
termined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective 
bonus to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of | 
division, in order that all the policy-holders may participate | 

| 
| 


’ 
Bonuses declared, 7 














equally in the profits of the society 
The following Table shows the amount of Bonuses added to 
olicies existing at the present time. 








fotal sum pay 























Se 3 | Increase 
e2| Be Bonuses | on orivi- jable to which fu 
& ss|22 added. [nal insur-}| turebonuses | 
lt Ientes § ance. will be added. 
£ £ s. d.| Percent eae 
21} 1806] 500] 41510 2] 83.10 91510 2 | | 
521 | 1807 | 900] 98212 1 | 109.17 1882 12 1 
1174 | 1810] 1200 | 1160 5 6 | 96.65 2360 5 6 | 
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| Holloway’s Pills ; 


{IVE HUNDRED A YEAR would be given 
to a gentleman who has a thorough knowledge of Lon- 
don business, and whose life has been devoted to that of a 
merchant. A person forty or fifty years of age, who has held 
a good position, and seen better days, would be much preferred. 
Any communication that may be mode will be regarded as 
strictly confidential by the advertiser, who is of the highest 
respectability. Address by letter, post-paid, to E. H., at Mr. 
Secry’s, 149, Fenchurch Street, London. 
TEW ART-MANUFACTURES, 
THE GREEK SLAVE. A Statuctte in Parian. By 
Hina Powers. 145 inches high. Price 42s. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES, as a Sailor. 
Parian, 13 inches high. Price 31s. 6d. 
ILLUMINATED BREAD PLATTERS, with borders of 
coloured inlaid ornament, from 15s. to 25s. 
CARVED BREAD PLATTERS, from 10s. 6d. to 2/. 2s. 
BREAD KNIFE, with carved handle, from lis. to 30s. 
Sold by Joseru Cunpatt, 12, Old Bond Street. 


e an 
\ ESSRS. HOWELL, JAMES, and Co. have 
i the honour to inform the nobility and gentry that their 
istablishment is now replete with every NOVELTY of the 
SEASON, both for Morning and Evening Costume; they have 
also a very large and elegant variety of ormolu clocks, can- 
delabra, bijouterie, and ornaments, suitable for the drawing 
room and boudoir, all recently selected in Paris.—5, 7, and 9, 
Regent Street, Pall Mall. 

LIMBIRD ENGRAVES A CARD- 
ee PLATE, any style, and prints 100 of the very best cards 
for is.6d Ag variety of pearl, papier maché, tortoiseshell, 
and other funcy card-cases. Stationery and blotting cases, 
travelling writing-desks and dressing-cases, portfolios of all 
sizes, ink-stands, penholders, gold pens, and evr pointed 
pencil-cases. The new bone pen, 50 ina box for 6d. writing 
papers at %d Is. ls. 64. and 2s. 3d. the packet of five perfect 
quires, and every article in stationery of the best quality and 
lowest prices at Limeino’s, 143, Strand, facing Catherine St 


Laas MAGNUM BONUM PENS.— 
4 


One dozen Pens and Holder for Sixpence, 5s. the gross. 
tationery, Travelling Writing-desks, Envelope and Dressing- 
cases, Ladies’ Companions, Portfolios and Hlotting-books, 
Inkstands, Gold and Silver ever pointed Pencil-cases, Pearl 
and Ivory Tablets, &c. ; Bibles and Prayers, in plain and ele 
gant bindings. Name-plate engraved for 2s. 6d.; 100 best 
cards, 2s.6d. ; superfine letter-paper from 6s. the ream ; note 
paper, from the ream ; with every article of stationery of 
the best quality and lowest prices.—At Limurno’s, 143, Strand, 
facing Catherine Street. Envelopes, 6d., 9d., and Is. the 100. 


TICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT.— 


This most gentlemanly and useful over-coat retains its 
original moderate price, and, being dapted for the winter 
months, has already been honoured with the patronage of his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, Prince orge of Cambridge, 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the chief ornaments of the Court, the pulpit, and 
the bar. The above can be ob ed in Londen only of H. J 
and D. Nicoxt, 114, 116, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill 


T= BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.—A. B. 
SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, Lon 
don, opposite the Bank, request the attention of purchasers 
to their stock of London. made PATENT LEVER WATCHES, 
which are manufactured by themselves in their own house 
In silver cases, with the detached escapement and jewelled, the 
prices are four guineas and a half, six, and eight guineas 
each ; or in gold cases, 10,12, 14, and i6 guineas each. The 
very large stock offered for selection includes every descrip 
tion, enabling a customer to select that which is more par- 
ticularly adapted to his own use. Every Watch is warranted 


URE OF STAMMERING.—* Some 
J remarkable Cures have recently been made in cases of 
stummering and defective articulation by Mr. Hunt, of 224, 
Regent Street, who is known to the public for the energy 
with which he has devoted himself to remove the defects of 
utterance. Several of these cures have been effected where 
all remedy appeared hopeless.""— Times, August Ist, 1548. 
be consulted at the above address until the 
and intends resuming his residence, for the 


A Statuette in 








































| season, early in February next. 


\ ECHI'S SHILLING PENKNIVES.— 

These, and the SIXPENNY TOOTH-BRUSHES, will 
prove that, whilst he has the most elegant shop in London, he 
is determined to do business on the most reasonableterms. He 
manufactures extensively on his premises, No. 4, Leadenhall 
Street, London, Desks, Work-boxes, Dressing-cases, Bagatelle 
Tables, Table and Small Cutlery, Razors, Razor Strops, Brush 
es, Combs, and everything for the work-table and dressing 
toilet. Every article is warranted. He is the sole inventor of 
the Mechian Dressing-case, the Patent Castellated Tooth- 
brush, the Magic Strop and Paste, and the Peculiar Steel 
Razor. Beware of coun‘erfeits, none being genuine without 
his Name and Address, No. 4, Leadenhall Street, London 


| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazenn 
, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “‘ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
E. Lazexry and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse ,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 


(| ARPETS.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The pres nt period being peculiarly one 
of economy, the public should purchase this description of 
Carpeting, the advantages being durability, beauty, and 
novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of colour- 
ing, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the price. 
Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, the Felt 
Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria Carpeting.” 
itcan be procured at all the respectable Carpet Houses in 
London and its vicinity, and in all the principal towns in the 
United Kingdom The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also 
manufacture Table Covers, embossed an‘ printed, of the latest 
possible designs and in every variety of style and colour ; 
thick Felt for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoise 
shell, &c., &c., likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waist- 
coatings, Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Up- 
holsterers, &c., &c.; Piano F *Its. 

Manufactorics, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses,only, at 8, Love Lane, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, 


rAW Dr . . , 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS A SURE REMEDY 
for COUGHS, COLDS, and OPPRESSION of the 
CHEST.—These complaints being accompanied more or less 
by Fever, the most prompt measures should be adopted to re 
duce the Febrile action «f the system, and allay the irritation 
of the affected parts, for which purpose nothing surpasses 
kt the sufferer, then, have immediate re 
cour e to a few doses of this inestimable medicine, which will 
speedily remove all weight or pain in the head, pains in the 
chest, or atroublesome cough, and thereby promote an easy 
respiration, and effect a certain cure. For asthma and dis 
eases of the lungs they are equally efficacious. Sold by all 
Drugzgists, and at Professor Hotcoway's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, Lendon. 





































| edition of his work. 


This day, 8vo. 15s. 
_——_ COMEDLE UNDECIM. 
Textum usibus Scholarum accommodabat H. A. 
Hotpen, A.M. Coll. 88. Trin. Cant. Socius. 
London: Joun W. Pagker, West Strand. 
Just published, Second Edition, 8vo. 18s. ‘ 
RITICK of PURE REASON. Translated 
from the original of Immanuel Kant, with Notes 
and Explanation of Terms, by Francis Haywoop. 
WILLIAM PicKkeRine, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. 4s 7 
ACRA PRIVATA: the Private Meditations 
and Prayers of the Right Rev. THomas Wutson, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Beautifully print- 
ed by Whittingham. 
WItitaM Pickertne, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
DRAYERS for a CHRISTIAN HOUSE- 
HOLD : chiefly taken from the Scriptures, from the 
Ancient Liturgies, and the Book of Common Prayer. By 
the Rev. T. Bowpier, M.A. 
WituraM Pickerine, 177, Piccadilly. 


,y Rk. HAWKINS’S PAMPHLET on LORD 








BROUGHAM'’S LETTER to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne and on the FRENCH REVOLUTION is 
now ready. 

London: J. Ottivien, Pall Mall; and Josern Tuomas, 
Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


~~ LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAMPBSLL. 
In a few days, in 3 vols. 8vo 

IFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS 

4 CAMPBELL. Edited by Dr. Beatriz, one of his 


Executors. 
Epwanrp Moxon, Dover Street. 

\ AR IN MULTAN. The History of 

Bahawulpore, including Multan, Sindh, Afgha- 

nistan,and the West of India; with an Account of the 

Manners and Customs of the People, and our Political 

Relations with those States. By Mer SuHauamet ALI. 
JAMES MADDEN, Leadenhall Street. 


Just published, 8vo. price 6d. ; or by post, 8d. 
Ta LAWFULNESS OF MARRIAGE 
WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER, examined 
by Scripture. Ina Letter toa Friend. By the Rev. C. 
J. Goopuart, M.A. Minister of St. Mary's Episcopal 
Chapel, Reading. 
London: Benning and Co. Fleet Street. 
LEIGH HUNT'S ACCOUNT OF LONDON, 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Forty-five lilustra- 
tions, price 24s. in embossed cloth, 
T HE TOWN: its Memorable Characters 
and Events, (from St. Paul's to St. James's.) 
By Letou Hunt. 
London . Smrru, Evper, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 
INTRODUCTION TO ROSE'S CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 
NORMANDY'S (DR. A.) PRACTICAL 
IN INTROPUCTION: TO ROSE’S CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS; illustrated by Synoptic Tables and nume- 
rous Formulas. For the use of Students. By Dr. A, 
NORMANDY. 
London: Wiittam Teae and Co. Cheapside. 
This day is published, 4to. price 10s. 6d. 
N FEMORAL RUPTURE: its Anatomy, 
Pathology, and Surgery. Witha New Mode of 
Operating, applicable to cases of Strangulated Hernia 
generally. By Joun Gay, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, &c. 
With Illustrations by Bagg. 
London; 8. Hicuey, 32, Fleet Street. 


On Tuesday, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 











In 2 vols. post Svo. cloth, li. 1s. 

] ISTORY OF THE PUNJAB, 
and of the Rise and Progress of the Sect and Na- 

tion of the Sikhs ; including a full Account of the Recent 
Military Operations on the Banks of the Sutledge, and 
the Proclamations and Treatics of the Governor-General 


of India. By Tuomas TuoRnTon, Esq. 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co. Leadenhall Street. 
TO THE CLERGY, SCHOOLMASTERS, AND 


OTHERS INTERESTED IN ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION. 
Just published, in 12mo. (pp. 366), price 4s. cloth, 
OLUTIONS to the QUESTIONS of the 
\ GENERAL EXAMINATION at EASTER 1848, 
conducted by her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools for 
awarding Certificates: with Appendices, including the 
Examination Papers of the several Training Institutions, 
By Two Certified Battersea Masters, W. Hammond, 
Master of the Commerciai Travellers’ Schools, and T. 
Goodhall, Blue-Coat School, Northampton. 
London: LonemMan, Baown, Green, and LONGMANS. 


Now ready in One Volume, super-royal 8vo. price 12s. 


cloth gilt, 
eH DAYS IN THE DESERT. 

By the Author of “ Walks about Jerusalem.” The 
object of this volume is to give distinct and graphic pen 
and pencil Sketches of the Route of the Israelities from 
Egypt to Mount Sinai, dwelling particularly upon the 
beautiful oasisof WADY FEIRAN, and the neighbour- 
ing mountain, the SEKBAL. The Work also embraces 
notices of the Convent of St. Catherine, Mount Hor, and 
the extraordinary City of Petra. Illustrated with 
twenty-seven Engravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous 
Wood-cuts. 
London: ArTuur HALL and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 

GOUT AND RHEU MATISM, 
Just published, feap. cloth, price 5s. a New and Revised 
Edition of 
R. WILSON’S OBSERVATIONS on GOUT 
and RHEUMATISM; their Nature, Cure, and Pre- 

vention; with an Account of a speedy, safe, and effectual 
Remedy. Iltustrated bf numerous Cases. London : Henry 
Renshaw, 356, Strand. Dr. Wilson's Tincture and Altera- 
tive Aperient Pills have now attained such celebrity, and 
are so universally known and used as the most efficacious 
medicine for gout and rheumatism ever brought before 
the public, that he has been induced to publish this second 
The medicines are sold by Sutton 
and Co. Bow Churchyard, London, and by all respectable 
medicine-\enders in London and Country. 
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Published this day, 6s. 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 19, 
NovemsBer 1848. ConTENTs : 
1, Juvenile Criminals. 
Historical Foundation of the Church of Rome. 
Milnes’s Life of Keats. 
Authorship of Junius Elucidated. 
Sir William Hamilton and Dr. Reid. 
Charles Lamb and his Friends. 
Germany—lIts State and Prospects. 
8. The Castlereagh Papers. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy; London: 
Adams, and Co. ; Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 


AW REVIEW, for November, price 5s. 
1, The Judge- Master Question. 

2. International Law. No. I. 

3. Scotch Entails, 

. Limited Liability in Partnership. 

. The Province of the Bar in England. 

. The Rights of Property as connected with Rail- 
ways. No. I. 

. Tenant Right—Mr. Pusey’s Committee. 

. The Acts of the last Session and Changes in the 
Law effected by them. 

. Notices of New Law Books; Proceedings and 
Papers of the Law Amendment Society; and 
Events of the Quarter at Home and Abroad. 

STEVENS and Norton, Bell Yard, and 194, Fleet Street. 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
ROSPECTIVE REVIEW; a Quarterly 
Journal of Theology and Literature. No. XVI. 
NoveEMBER 1848. 
Respice, Aspice, Prosrice.”—St. Bernard. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Gfrérer’s Origin of Christianity. 
2. Principles of Political Economy. 
3. Hallam’s Supplemental Notes. 
4. Miss Martineau’s Eastern Life. 
5. Milnes’s Life of Keats. 
6. Scott’s Discourses. 
London: Jonn CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
THE HERO OF SCINDE! 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 

UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 

for NOVEMBER 1848. CONTENTS: 

. The Philellenist. 

Scenes and Stories from the Spanish Stage. No. II. 

The Nun and the Cardinal. 

Lays of Many Lands. By J. C. Mangan. 

Our Portrait Gallery. No. 50. Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. 

J. Napier, G.C.B. With an Etching. 
6. Ceylon and the Cingalese. 
7. The Castlereagh Papers. 
8. Chinese Jugglers. 
9. The Reign of Elizabeth in Ireland. 
10. The Trials for High Treason. &c. 
Dublin: James M‘GLasHan, 21, D’Olier Street; W S. 

Orr and Co. 147, Strand, London. Suvuld by all Buok- 

sellers at home and abroad. 


o Eighth Edition, thoroughly revised, corrected, and 


mproved, | thick vol. 8vo. . cloth, 

DICTIONARY. 
Lighth Edition, revised, corrected, and improved. 
y Kieiw Grant, M.D. Lecturer on the Practice of 

Physic at the Aldersgate School of Medicine, &c. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton and 
Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; Whittaker and Co.; S. Highley ; 
T. Bumpus; Houlston and Co. ; H. Renshaw; B. Fel- 
lowes; H. G. Bohn; J. Churchill; Orr and Co.; 
Bickers and Bush , G. Routledge ; Tegg and Co.; Griffin 
and Co.; and E. and F. Waller. Edinburgh: A. and C, 
Black ; and Maclachlan and Co. Dublin: Fannin & Co. 


Just published, price 10s. 6¢. with [lustrations, 
OTES OF A TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
IN ITALY. By Hamitton Geate, Esq. Bar- 
rister-at- Law. 

“ A volume over which one may spend some hours of 
positive amusement and even of instruction.”— English 
Review. 

“We commend this book as pleasing and picturesque 
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in its style, and characterized by sound sense in its opin- | 


ions and sentiments.”— Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

“ Mr. Geale’s notes are evidently the production of a 
man of cultivated taste and liberal mind—the reflections 
upon the religious and political condition of Italy will, 
perhaps, afford some valuable suggestions, notwithstan?- 
ing the changes which have occurred since the author’s 
visit.” — Westminster Review. 

“ Very agreeable in its style and liberal in its spirit.” 
— Dublin Review. 

“The book abounds with varied and well-written de- 
scriptions, and occasionally judicious criticisms.”— Dublin 
University Magazine. 

London : WitttaM S. Ork and Co, 147, Strand; James 
M‘GLasnan, 21, D’Oller Street, Dublin; Fraser and Co. 
Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Great Marlborough Street. 


13, 
R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1. 
7 E CASTLEREAGH MEMOIRS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
: oe YOUNG COUNTESS. 


2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bound 
Three volumes. 
1. 
EMOIRS OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Written by Himseir. Translated from the French. 
Part I. small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. (/mmediately.) 


Iv. 
ILDRED VERNON; a Tale of Parisian 


Life. By Hamiutron Murgay. 3 vols. 


v. 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
Complete in Twelve Volumes. ‘The latter volumes 
may be had separately to complete sets. 


vi. 
R. ROSS'S YACHT VOYAGE TO NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, AND SWEDEN, in Lord 
Rodney’s Cutter, the “ Iris.” 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


Vu. 
SECOND EDITION OF ZOOLOGICAL 
RECREATIONS. By W. J.B E: sq. F.R.S. 

10s. 6d. bound. , sacriesamanets 

Henry Cornurn, Publisher 13, Great Marlborough St. 








Albemarle Street, Nov. 1, 1848. 
NEW BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 





1. 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXVI. 
8vo. 6s. CONTENTS: 
. Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geography. 
. Borneo and Celebes—Sir James Brooke. 
. Female Penitentiaries. 
. Dyce’s Edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
. Education of Military Officers. 
Music. 
Germanic States. 
. Whiteside on Italy. 
. Jerome Paturot—Sketches of Revolutionary Life. 
10. Ireland. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


eens 


2. 
NOTES SUPPLEMENTAL to the HISTORY of EU- 
ROPE. By Henry Hacvam, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


3. 
MEMOIRS of Sir THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, 
Bart. By Hts Son. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 
16s. 


4. 
LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS of the COURT of 
GEORGE the SECOND. Edited by Mr. CROKER. 
trait. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


5. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mary SOMERVILLE. 
Portrait. 2 vols. fcap.Svo. 12s. 


6. 
SIR JAMES BROOKE’S LATEST JOURNALS of 
EVENTS in BORNEO. Edited by Captain Munpy, 
R.N. Portrait and Plates. 2 vols. vo. 32s. 


7. 
SERMONS on many of the LEADING DOCTRINES 
and DUTIES taught by the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By the Dean of Norwicu. 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. 


8. 

AN ESSAY on ENGLISH POETRY, with SHORT 
LIVES of the POETS. By Tuomas CaMPBELL. A New 
Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

9. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERATURE of the 

FINE ARTS. By C. L. Eastuake, R.A. 8vo. 12s. 


LIFE OF THE GREAT LORD CLIVE By Rev. G. 
R. Gueic, Author of the “ Story of the Battle of Water- 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


ll. 
EIGHT YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS of BUSH LIFE 
in AUSTRALIA. By H. W. Hayearta. Post 8vo. 
28. Gd. 


12. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA; its RESOURCES, and its 
ADVANTAGES to EMIGRANTS. 
SON. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


13. 

ADVENTURES on the ROAD TO PARIS. Trans- 
lated from the German of HeNkyY STEFFENS. Post 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

14. 

TALES of a TRAVELLER. By WasnineTon IRVING. 
A New Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, Sixth Thousand, 


IDNEY’S AUSTRALIAN HAND- 

BOOK: HOW to SETTLE and SUCCEED in 

AUSTRALIA. By a Bushman. Price ls. free by post, 
Eighteen Stamps. 

“We have selected this for notice, on account of the 
trustworthiness and solidity of its information. 
best and most complete work on its subject which we 
possess,” — Atheneum, Sept. 30 

Also, 
IDNEY’S EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL, 
Conducted by the Authors of the “ Australian Hand- 
Book.” Published every Thursday, price 2d. and 3d. 
stamped, and in Monthly Parts. This Journal, in addi- 


| tion to information respecting Canada, the United States, 


Australia, and other Emigration fields, devotes attention 
to answering the questions of intending Emigrants. 
London : W. S. Oxr & Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





1. 
HE POETRY OF SCIENCE; or Studies 
of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By Ro- 
REBT Hunt, Keeperof the Mining Records, Museum of 
Economie Geology ; Author of“ Researches on Light,’’ 
&c. 1 vol. 8vo. I8S7 pp. 12s. [Now ready. 
9 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE 
TICA, M.E.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo. With 36 Illustrations, 
Real and Ideal, in a new style of engraving. Elegantly 
bound in fancy cloth, 16s. Coloured, and bound in silk 
extra, 21s. 


By Acueta DomEs- 


3. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IRELAND. By Wt- 
LIAM THompson, President of the Nat. Hist. and Phil. 
Society of Belfast. Vols. I. and II. Birds. 


[ Vol. Z. in the press. | 


4 
POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. By P. H. 
Gosse. |} vol. royal I6mo. with 20 Plates of Figures. 7s. 
plain, 10s. 6d. coloured. [Jn December . 


a. 
POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Marta 
E. CaTLow. 1 vol. royal 16mo. with 16 Plates of Figures. 
7s. plain, 10s. 6d. coloured. [Vow ready. 


6. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Acnes CaTLow 
1 vol. royal 16mo. with 20 Plates of Figures. 7s. plain, 
10s. 6d. coloured. [Now ready. 


‘e 
NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. SAMA- 
RANG, in the Eastern Archipelago from Borneo to Korea 
and Japan. By Captain Sir Epwarp Betcuer, C.B. 
F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 960 pp.; 35 Charts, Plates, and 
Etchings. 36s. 


Por- | 





| 


By G. B. WILEIN- | 


$$ 
Now ready, price 6s. Division I. of 
A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRO. 
NOMY and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEO. 
GRAPHY. With Descriptive Letterpress by the Rey 
Tuomas MILNER, M.A. Author of the “ Gallery of 
Nature,” &c. 
The work is published monthly in parts, each 
ing 3 Maps, price 1s.; also in Divisions, each contat 
18 maps, with a proportionate quantity of lett 
To be completed in 4 Divisions. erpress. 
London: Wa. S. Ong and Co. Amen Corner, 
Strand. Seite 


Se 
\ AP OF THE WESTERN PROVINCES 
| OF HINDOSTAN, THE PUNJAB, BHAWAL- 
PORE, CABOOL, SCINDE, &c. including all the States 
between Candahar and Allahabad, on Four Sheets, in 
Case, 27. 5s. 
London: WM. H. ALLEN aud Co. 7, Leadenhall Street 

Who have also published, from the latest surveys, the 
following— “ 

MAP OF INDIA, 6 Sheets, Case, 32. 13s. 6a. 

Ditto, 2 Sheets, Case, 25s. 

MAP OF ROUTES IN INDIA, with Tables of Dis. 
tances between the principal Towns and Military Sta- 
tions, Case, 12s. 

SKETCH MAP OF THE PUNJAB, Case, 5s. 

Just published, (to be had at all the Libraries, ) 
\ ARY BARTON; A Tale of Manchester 
I Life. In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. Forming 
the new Volumes of ** Chapman and [all's Series.” 

“A book of remarkable power and interest.”—Z,y. 
aminer. 

“Excellent in the anatomy of feelings and motives, 
in the display of character, in the life-like and simple 
use of dialogue—and the result is, a painful interest very 
rare in our experience.”—Athenum. 

** This is a work of no ordinary talent in reference to 
the general characteristics of a novel, whilst its trath- 
ful pictures of the humbiler classes of society among 
which we live, is an evidence of much higher capacity 
on the part of the author.”—A/anchester Times. 

London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 
ARNOLD’S GREEK ACCIDENCE.—FOURTH 

EDITION. 
In 8vo. price 5s. 6d. the Fourth Edition of 
iY PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
t GREEK ACCIDENCE; with Easy Exercises ané 
Vocabulary. By Tuomas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Rivinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


contain- 

















1. PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
|} 2 PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
CONSTRUING. 68. 6d. 


It is the | 


Just published, in 2 vols 8vo. cloth, 

ROSE'S TREATISE OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
Each volume sold separately. Vol. I. price l6s. Vol. 
II. price IXs. Vol. I. Qualitative. Vol. If. Quantitative. 
I OSE’S PRACTICAL TREATISE OF 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, including Tables for 
Calculations in Analysis. Translated from the French, 
and from the fourth German Edition, with Notes and 
Observations. By Dr. A. NORMANDY. 

NOTICE OF VOLUME ONE. 

“* We can only observe, in conclusion, that the work is 
clearly one of high character, and meriting a cordial and 
respectful reception from every one interested in chemis- 
try.”— Morning Post. 

London: Witi1am Teco’& Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


HELP TO ENGLISH COMVOSITION. 
Just published, in a neat pocket vol. 2s. 6d. bound, or 


3s. by post 

OMPOSITION AND PUNCTUATION 

FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED for those who 
have neglected the study of Grammar, and wherein 
Foreigners who may be learning English will also find 
information calculated to facilitate their progress in the 
understanding of the language. By JusTIN BRENAN. 
Sixth Edition, considerably augmented, and carefully 
revised throughout. 

“* We have read this little book with much satisfaction. 
Something of the kind has been long wanted, and the 
want is now very ingeniously supplied.”—Zdinburgh 





| Literary Journal. 


(On the 15th instant. | 


| 
| 


| 





8. 
TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL, during | 


the years 1836-41. 
vol. 8vo. 18s. 


By Georce Ganpner, F.L 8. 


9. 

THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. C. D. Bapnam, M.D. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. 
16 coloured Plates, 21s. 

Reeve, Bennam, and Reeve, King William Street, 
Strand. 


I thick | 


London: Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange. 
ARNOLD'S LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION, 
In 8vo. price 5s. fd. the Second Edition of 
\ PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
i VERSE COMPOSITION, 

ConTENTs: 1. “ Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac 
Verses—2. Alcaics—3. Sapphics—4. The other Horatian 
Metres—5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints 
on Versification. 

By the Rev. Tuomas Kencuever ARNotp, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge. 

RivincTons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Third Edition. 
In 12mo. 2s. 

2. A SECOND PART of the above; containing ad- 





ditional Exercises in Hexameters and Pentameters. 1s- 
WORKS BY DR. CARPENTER. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, : 
NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; including 


a comprehensive Sketch of the principal Forms of 
Animal Structare. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D. F.R.S. 
With several hundred Engravings on copper and wood. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered, 

ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT in ANIMALS; a System- 
atic View of the Structure, Habits, and Instincts, 
Uses of the principal Families of the Animal Kingdom. 

In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, : 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY: in- 
cluding the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Cha- 
racters, Uses, Geographical Distribution, and Classifica- 
tion according to the Natural System of Botany. 

In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, and 
HOROLOGY. An Exposition of the Proyerties of Mat- 
ter; a Description of the Heavenly Bodies ; and the 
construction of Instruments for the Measurement of 
Time. 

London : 
Strand. 








Ww. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
WRITINGS AND LIFE. 





On 17th October, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. cloth, 


Uniform with NovEts, 48 vols., Lire, 10 Vols., and 
Poetry, 12 vols. 


VOLUME FIRST OF THE 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PROSE WORKS 


OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


In 28 Vols. with 56 Engravings after TURNER, ALLa , &e. 


To be continued fortnightly till completed. 





In November, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NARRATIVE OF THE 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Begun by Himsetr, and Continued by J. G. 
Lockuart, Esq. 


-—_ 


In December, 1] vol. crown 8vo. 


A COLLECTION FOR THE 
OF SCHOULS. 


From the Works of Sin WALTER Scorr. 


USE 





COMPLETED EDITIONS 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


Twelve Volumes, with 2,000 Engravings. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Forty-eight Volumes. Edition 1829-53. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Twenty-five Volumes. Edition 1841-43. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Five Volumes, P£o0rLe’s Epition, 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 


Tweive Volumes and Six Volumes foolscap and One 
Volume royal 8vo. 


PROSE WRITINGS 


Twenty-eight Volumes foolscap and Three Volumes 
royal 8vo. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


Two Volumes, Scuoor Epirion. 
This Edition is now introduced into the Schools under 
Government Superintendence. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


Three Volumes foolscap and One Volume royal 8vo. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


Five Volumes foolscap and One Volume roy A 8vo. 





LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Ten Volumes foolscap and One Volume royal 8vo. 


LIFE, POETRY, AND PROSE 
WRITINGS, 


Five Volumes, 
Uniform with the AnBorsrorD Epition of NoveELs, 
With 92 Engravings, 66 of them after TURNER. 


—y 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG 
From the Works of Sin WALTER ScoTT, 
Three Volumes, 36 Illustrations. 





IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Forty-eight Volumes, Ninety six Plates. 2s. 6d. and 
3s.each Volume. 


R. Capes, Edinburgh ; Hoviston and 
Stoneman, London. 





Tarquinia to the 


clota, 


New Books and New Editions, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. HATCHARD and SON, 187, Piccadilly. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY; a 
Book of Thoughts and ee, Lg “yw treated. 
By Martin F. Turrer, D.C.L. S. &c. of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Eighth Rakion. ‘Genet in 1 vol. 
icap. cloth, with Portrait, 7s. 











MEMOIRS of the Rev. CHARLES 
SIMEON, M.A. late Senior Fellow of King's College, 
and Minister of Trinity Church, Cambridge ; containing 
his Autobiography, together with Selections from his 
Writings and Correspondence. Edited by the Rev. 
WititiamM Carus, M.A. Fellow and Senior 
Tinity College, and Minister of Trinity Church, Cam- 
bridge. Third Edition, } thick vol. l2mo. cloth, with 
Portrait and Fac-simile. 7s. 6d. 

A few copies of the Octavo Edition are still on sale, 
Price |4s. 








MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ELIZA- 


BETH FRY, with Extracts from her Journals and 
Letters. Edited by Two of her Daughters. With an 
Engraved Portrait, and other Illustrations. Second 


Edition, enlarged and corrected, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 24s. 


MEMOIR of the late JAMES HOPE, 
M.D. Physician to St. George’s Hospital, &. By Mrs. 
Hore. To which are added, Remarks on Classical Edu- 
cation. By Dr. Hore. And Letters from a Senior to a 
Junior Ph) sician. By Dr. Burper. The whole edited 
by Kien Grant, M.D. &c. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 
7s. cloth. 





Also, Second Edition, revised, 
SELF-EDUCATION and the FOR- 
MATION of CHARACTER. Addressed to the Young. 
By Mrs. Hore. Il8mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 





A PRACTICAL VIEW of CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION in its EARLY STAGES. 
which is added, a Letter to a Son, soon after the Close of 
his Education, on the subject of not conforming to the 
World. By Tuomas Basineton, Esq. Ninth Edition, 


12mo. cloth. 5s. 








HINTS EARLY EDUCATION 


on 





and NURSERY DISCIPLINE. Fifteenth Edition, 
i2mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY of ROME; for Young 
Persons. By Mrs. Hamitton Gray, Author of “A 
Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
cloth. 12s, With numerous Wood Engravings. 


“The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is 
admirably calculated to awaken and sustain the at- 
tention. 
names, dates, and facts, such as is too often to be met 
with in brief compilations of history. 
to this, we state that she has derived her information 
from the best sources, aways going to the fountain-head, 


and availed herself of Neibuhr’s researches, nothing 
more can be necessary to prove the excellence of her 
work.” — Atheneum. 
By the same Author, 
2. The HISTORY of ETRURIA. Part 


Foundation of 
Post Svo. cloth. 


I. Tarchun and his Times. From the 
Foundation of Rome 
12s 
“A work which we strongly recommend, 
to afford pleasure and profit to every reader.” 
“ Mrs, Gray’s works are entitled to a prominent place 


as certain 
Athenwum. 


in the literature of this country.”—//erald. 

3. The HISTORY of ETRURIA. Part 
II. From the Foundation of Rome to the General Peace 
of Anno Tarquiniensis $39, b.C. 348. Lost Svo. cloth. 
12s. 


4. TOUR to the SEPULCHRES 
ETRURIA, in 1839. Third Edition. With 
lilustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

** Mrs. Gray has won an horourable place in the large 
assembly of modern female writers.”— Quarterly Review. 

“ We warmly recommend Mrs. Gray's most useful and 
interesting volume.”— Edinburgh Review 





POEMS. By Tuomas 
HANKINSON, M.A. late of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and Minister of St. Matthew's Chapel, Denmark 
Hill. Edited by his Brothers. Second Edition. Feap. 
cloth. 7s. 

KAPIOLANI; with other Poems. By 
the Rev. Ropert Grant, B.C.L. Fellow of Winchester 
College, Vicar of Bradford Abbas, Dorset, &c. Post 8vo. 


, ween (8 
gilt edges. 5s. 





The GOLDEN GARLAND of INES- 





When, in addition | 





Dean of | 


| 
| 
| 


To | 


Here we have anything but a dry detail of | 


of | 


| 


numerous 


EDWARDS 


TIMABLE DELIGHTS. By Mrs. SHeRwoop and her 
daughter, Mrs. STREETEN. With a Frontispiece by GiL- 
BEKT. Ii2mo. cloth. 6s. 

PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the | 
NEW TESTAMENT, in the form of Lectures, intended 


| to assist the Practice of domestic instruction and devo- 


} 


tion. By Jonn Biap, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Of which 8 vols. 8vo. are published, each 9s. 
Also, 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY; its Obliga- 
tions and Objects, with reference to the Present State of 
Second Edition, 12mo. 


Society In a Series of Sermons. 
6s. ; or Svo. 9s. cloth 

A list of his Grace’s Works can be obtained on appli- 
cation. 


| 


New Burlington Street, Nov. 4, 1848. 
MR. BENTLEY 
Will Publish 
During the month of November 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


1. 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTIONS OF 1848, 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. 


(Memoirs of Citizen Caussidiere, 


Whilst acting as Minister of Police to the 
French Republic. 


Including a Narrative of the Revolution in February 
1848, to the present time. 


Written by Citizen CausstDiers, 
Representative of the People. 
*,* This work will be first published in English. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


Trabels in Sardinia; 


INCLUDING PICTURES OF THE MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE SARDINIANS, 


And Notes on the Antiquities and Modern objects 
of interest in the Island. 


To which is added, some Account of the House of Savoy 
By J. W. Wanne TYNDALE, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 


In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


Clara ffane; 


CONTRASTS OF A LIFE. 
A Novel. 
By Louisa STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of “ Catherine de Medicis,” &c. 


OR THE 


Iv. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 11. 1s. neatly ba- 


The Wife and Remains of 
Theovore Wook. 


With Anccdotes of some of his Contemporaries. 


| Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” “ Gilbert Gurney,” &c . 


By the Rev. R. DaLTon BaRuAM. 


v. 
THE LONG-LOST WORK OF CERVANTES. 


Post 8vo. price 6s. neatly bound, with a Portrait of 
Cervantes, 


El WBWuscapie. 
By Mieven Cervantes, the celebrated Author of 
* Don Quixote.” 
‘TLY DISCOVERED IN MANUSCRIPT 
AT CADIZ 
Translated from the Spanish, by Miss Taomastna Ross 


RECEN 


To which is prefixed, an 
ORIGINAL MEMOIR OF CERVANTES 
vi. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 
The Bird of BPassaae. 


By Mrs. Romer, 


Author of “ Sturmer,” “A ang to the Temples 
and Tombs of Egypt,” 


vu. 


In post 8vo. neatly bound, price 10s. 6d. 


HFrctontenac,; 


A POEM. 
By ALraep B. STREET. 


vill. 


In post 8vo. with Comic Tilustrations, price 10s. 62. 
neatly bound, 


{Martin Toutrond, 


A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1831. 


From an Unpublished French MS 





Ricuarp Bentierx, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. ) 
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ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, _ 
By OWEN JONES, Arcuirect. 


Pus.isHep By Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anv LONGMANS, 


Agincaurt's Wistory of Art. 


THE HISTORY OF ART, 


BY ITS 


MONUMENTS. 


FROM ITS DECLINE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY 
TO ITS RESTORATION IN THE 
SIXTEENTH. 


Translated from the French of 
SEROUX DAGINCOURT. 
By OWEN JONES. 


With Three Thousand Three Hundred and Thirty-five 
Subjects, on Three Hundred and Twenty-eight Plates. 


Vol. 1. ARCHITECTURE. 
Vol. 2. ScuLrprure. 
Vol. 3. Parntine. 


Three Volumes, folio, 57. 5s. sewed. 


This fine work of Agincourt was the first in which the 
idea of exhibiting the Progress of Art by a series of its 
noblest monuments was perfectly carried out. Here we 
see, not only in theory but In practice, the passage of Art 
through its various phases. In Architecture, we pass 
from the simple magnificence of the Greek to the more 
complicated grandeur of the Roman—from the later Ro- 
man tothe Lombardic and Norman—from the gradual 
introduction of the pointed arch to the formation of a 
perfect style founded on that feature,—a style which, in 
its turn, we see gradually disappear under the innova- 
tions of the “ revival”; in short, by a series of accurate 
Engravings from celebrated Monuments, we trace the 
transitions of Art from the classic period to our own 
times. 

Sculpture, Painting, the Art of Illumination, and the 
Art of Engraving on Wood, on Gems, and on Medals, are 
similarly represented. 


It is a work that has long been sought and prized by 
all who could afford the high price at which alone it was 
to be procured, but by which it has been confined to the 
libraries of the wealthy. To place this English edition 
within the reach of all, and to secure to the Artists of Eng- 
jand its invaluable assistance in their labours, it has been 
published at an unprecedentedly low price, the proprie- 
tor feeling confident that a large circulation must neces- 
Sarily result. It is anticipated that no Architect, Paint- 
er, or Sculptor—or, in fact, any one connected with the 
Fine Arts—will willingly be without such a work, when 
So small a sum can purchase it. 





From the Athenreum. 


“The importance of this work, as the most complete 
history of the decline and restoration of the arts from 
the fourth to the sixteenth century, is sufficiently esta- 
blished by the fact of its having passed through several 
editions, both in Italy and Germany ; and its reappear- 
Trance among ourselves in this its English and in every 
way more commodious garb will be welcomed by the art- 
ist and archwologist. It will greatly conduce to place 
the uninitiated of our countrymen on a par with our Con- 
tinental neighbours on the subject which it so abundantly 
illustrates.” 


From the Art-Union. 


“One of those great and laborious works of which the 
term of human life is so limited, as to admit of the pro 
duction of a very few. The idea is felicitous, inasmuch 
as there is now little of moment that remains untold of 
Old Art: and the most meagre outline of a picture or 
composition of any kind, is incomparably more valuable 
than folios of speculative verbiage. We turn over the 
leaves of this valuable work, and trace the gradual deve- 
lopment of Art to its glory and perfection in the six- 
teenth century, and all that can be said, and all that has 
been printed, is at once impressed upon the mind in forms 
less fugitive than the questionable ideal we derive from 
the most accurately-written description.” 








The Eluminateyd Books of the 
Midtle Ages. 


Now ready, Parts I. to IX. imperial folio, 
price 21s. each, 


THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES. 


Being a Sketch of the Progress of the Art of Illumination 
from the [Vth to the XVIIth Century. 

Tilustrated by a Series of Magnificent Specimens, each 
consisting of an entire page (in Fac-simile) of the exact 
Size of the Original, from the most Celebrated and Splen- 
did Manuscripts in the rich Public, Collegiate, and Private 
Libraries of Great Britain and France. With additional 
Fragmentary Portions in further Illustration of the Art 
of Different Periods. 

Selected and Described by Henry Noet Humpureys. 
The Fac-similes drawn on Stone and superbly printed 
in Gold, Silver, and Colours, 

By OWEN JONES. 

*,* Parts I. to IX. now ready. To be completed in 
Twelve Parts, Price ONE GUINEA each. 

The original Subscribers to the Quarto Edition can 
have their copies completed by application to the Pub- 
lishers. 





Parts I. to IX. contain Pages from 


1. A large and beautiful MS. executed for Edward IV., 
containing Portraits of Himself, and his brothers Glou- 
cester and Clarence. 2. A rich MS. of the Orations of 
Demosthenes, made for one of the Farnesi. 3. A re- 
markable Frontispiece, of great beauty, from a Venetian 
Diploma. 4. A beautiful MS. presented by John Duke 
of Burgundy to his Uncle the Duke of Berri: one of the 
finest monuments of Decorative Art of the XIVth Cen- 
tury. 5. Two pages from the beautiful Prayer-Book of 
Henry VIL., preserved in the British Museum. 6. Two 
entire Pages from a magnificent Psalter of the XI[Ith 
Century, most elaberately enriched with Designs of 
quaint and singular character. 7. A superb Illuminated 
MS. Roman History in the Library of the Arsenal of 
Paris. 8. Asplendidly-emblazoned MS. copy of Terence’s 
Comedies, preserved in the Library of the Arsenal of 
Paris. 9. The MSS. “ Hours” of the Duke of Anjou, 
in the Bibliothéqne du Roi, Paris; time, the End of the 
XI[Vth Century, probably about the year 1380. 10. The 
elaborately-finished Missal of the “ Hours” of Anne of 
Brittany, in the Biblioth@que du Roi, Paris. ll. 
Another, with a Border of Fruit and Flowers, from the 
same MS. 12. Two fine specimens from the Calendar 
of a very rich Missal of the XVIth Century, in the Li- 
brary of the Arsenal, Paris. 13. A MS. of the VIIth 
Century, known as the “ Durham Book,” preserved in 
the Cottonian Library in the British Museum. 14. A 
Fragment of a Missal, executed probably between 1510 
and 1530, now in the possession of Mr. Owen Jones. 15. 
A capital D and a small Miniature of the Sacrifice of 
Isaac, from a MS. Missal of the “ Hours” of St. Louis, 
preserved in the Biblioth@que du Roi, Paris. 16. A Mag- 
nificent Lectionarium (the Salisbury Book) in the British 
Museum. 17. THE PRAYER-BOOK OF LOUIS XIV., 
in the Biblioth@quedu Roi, Paris. 18. LYDGATE’s 
LIFE OF ST. EDMUND, in the Harleian Collection, 
British Museum. 19. A Bible of the X[I[th Century, in 
the British Museum, which formerly belonged to the 
Monks of St. Mary and St. Nicholas of Arnstein. 20. 
A beautiful MS. in Camee-gris, containing Dialogues of 
Francis [. and Julius Cesar. 21. The ** Hours” of Anne 
of France, (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). 22. A splen- 
aid Psalter in the possession of Mr. Owen Jones, 23. 
Queen Mary's Prayer-Book, (British Museum). 24. Ano- 
ther MS. of similar character, 25. The Noctes Attica 
of Aulus Gellius, a very fine Italian MS. of XVth Cen- 
tury, (British Museum). 26, 27. 28. 29. Elaborate Spe- 
cimens from a magnificent copy of the Gospels, written 
in golden letters, (British Museum). 








*,* Each Plate is accompanied by descriptive Letter- 
press, comprising some account of the MS. from which 
it is taken; in many instances illustrated with initial 
Letters and other ornaments, in further exemplification 
of the Work under notice. 

Part XII. will contain the History of the Art of Mlu- 
mination; and a Table for placing the various examples 
in chronological order. 





Owen Janes'’s Eluminated Gift-Bookg 
far all Seasons. 


THE PREACHER. 


FROM TUE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


BEING THE TWELVE CHAPTERS OF 
ECCLESIASTES, 
Elegantly [luminated in the Missal Style 
By OWEN JONES. 
In a magniticent carved binding. Imperial 8vo. 42,, 
[Oa November 30.) 





THE SONG OF SONGS. 


FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


BEING THE EIGHT CHAPTERS OF THE 
SONG OF SOLOMON, 
Richly Illuminated in the Missal Style 
By OWEN JONES. 


In an elegant binding of relievo leather. Imperial 
i6mo. 2ls. 


(On November 15.) 





FLOWERS 
AND THEIR KINDRED THOUGHTS. 
A SERIES OF SONNETS. 


By MARY ANNE BACON. 


With Illustrations of Flowers, designed and printed in 
Colours. 


By OWEN JONES. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


“ This splendid book combines the beauty of Nature, 
true and perfect as it can be rendered, with the most 
graceful illumination—in pure gold. An artist less skil- 
ful than Owen Jones, might have marred the floral effects, 
by introducing colour with the gold; but he has relied 
upon mingling the simple and the pure, and as the eye 
glances from one side to the other of the opened page, 
the natural tone of the flowers relieves the burnishing of 
the gold: the ornaments, slight as they are, are perfect 
studies in gracefulness of design, The work is printed on 
the richest vellum paper, and the binding is a faithful 
index to the beauty of the whole.”—Art- Union. 


“ Of the exquisite taste in which this work is produced 
we can, by description, convey to the reader but an im- 
perfect idea: to our thinking it appears the ne plus ultra 
of chastely elegant design and masterly execution. The 
aim is to illustrate the association of Flowers with cer- 
tain passions and phases of human excellence. We need 
searcely add our warm commendation of this beautiful 
work. Asa Christmas gift, it will soon become very po- 
pular; and a more appropriate ornament for the encoig- 
nure, the drawingroom, or the boudoir-table, it woul 
scarcely be possible to devise.”—Jilustrated News. 


Gran's Elegy in Elluminated Printing. 


GRAY’S ELEGY, 


Written in a Country Churchyard. 
Mluminated, in the Missal Style, by OWEN JONES. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 

“ Allthat monkish illuminator could have produced, 
with colours the most brilliant, labour the most skilful, 
and taste, for his day, the most refined, is rivalled, if not 
excelled, in this resplendent volume.”— Morning Chronicle. 











Now complete, in Two Volumes, folio grand eazle, half-bound in morocco, gilt edges, 36/. 10s. ; folio Columbia, 
half-bound in morocco, gilt top, 242. 


THE PLANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND DETAILS OF THE 


ALHAMBRA. 


By OWEN JONES, Arcuirect. 
101 Plates, of which 67 are printed in colours, and the remainder elaborate Engravings in outline. 
From Drawings taken on the spot in the year 1834 by the late Jutes Goury, and in 1834 and 1837 by OWEN JONES ; 
with a complete Translation of the Arabic Inscriptions, and an Historical Notice of the Kings of Granada, from the 


| Conquest of that City by the Arabs to the Expulsion of the Moors, by PasquaL De GaYANGos. 
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